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Union Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The speaker at the Union Ministers’ 
Meeting, held in the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Boston, on Monday morning, 
Feb. 15, was Dr. Basil Mathews, his sub- 
ject being, “Changing Values in the World 
Mission of Christianity.” 

“Only one who has had repeated oppor- 
tunities to note the changes effected di- 
rectly and indirectly by world industrial- 
ism can realizeits effect upon the backward 
peoples,” said Dr. Mathews. “For the 
blacks of Africa, the Indians, the Chinese, 
and the Japanese, as for multitudes of 
others, it is revolutionary, and can only be 
kept from being destructive by the infusion 
of such a vital spiritual force as Christian- 
ity. 

“T recall a certain tribe in the heart of 
Africa which up to recent times was living 
in the peace and security of its tribal 
customs and institutions. Then came the 
trader with his offered payment for palm 
nuts, and now all tribal restraint is gone, 
and indeed, the younger generation seems 
to have thrown off everything that re- 
strained the unlimited gratification of their 
own pacsions. 

“World Christianity no longer means 
to carry Christ in the old sense, because 
that is no longer adequate when the whole 
community is being broken up. We have 
to ask ourselves, ‘Can we build a new 
Africa around the principle of a Christian 
world brotherhood?’ All governments in 
Africa to-day are standing behind a pro- 
gram of religious education pointing in this 
direction. 

“In Asia there is a similar activity of 
our mechanistic civilization that is work- 
ing disaster. In a Jewish town in Pales- 
tine, on the Jewish Sabbath, I saw thou- 
sands of young Jews and Jewesses leaving 
the football field and crowding into the 
movies to see Mary Pickford and Greta 
Garbo. 

“In Beirut the Mohammedan authori- 
ties have prohibited Moslem women from 
seeing such movies as “‘Quo Vadis’”’ because 
they found that after witnessing the mar- 
tyrdom of early Christian women their 
Mohammedan sisters were discussing 
among themselves the question of whether 
the faith that could produce such martyrs 
had not something in it of which they 
themselves should learn more. 

“In Bombay, Western industrialism has 
meant a literal massacre of the innocents. 
Mothers compelled to work in the cotton 
mills put opium on their babies’ fingers 
before they leave them for the day. Tosee 
the conditions under which they live 
makes it easy to understand that the 
death rate among babies has been as high 
as six cr seven hundred per thousand. 

“Across Asia this great industrial ma- 
chine is penetrating even to the villages. 
Indirect consequences are searcely less 
significant than direct ones. The Indian 
railways carry some six hundred million 


passengers annually, largely religious pil- 
grims. Castes, separated through thou- 
sands of years, are thrown in tcgether in- 
discriminately. There is a constant break- 
down here, as elsewhere, of old sanctions 
and compulsions before this oncoming 
mechanization of the West. 

“The Gandhi attitude of retreat and 
escape is futile, even ridiculous. Not to 
retreat but to overcome is the only way 
out, and Christianity is the only force in 
the world, so far as we can see, that can 
accomglish that. 

“But industrialism is not the only peril 
we face. For countless millions of the 
youth of every land on earth nationalism 
has replaced the older religions, and it has 
become to-day another great peril. Na- 
tionalism can not make a world order; it 
can only make a world war. The only 
answer to this kind of nationalism is to 
insist with Paul that ‘God has made of 
one blood all nations.’ 

“Bolshevism seems to me another form 
of materialism. Its emphasis upon the 
mass man and the mass machine means 
the corroding of personality, with its ul- 
timate spiritual values. Not only in Rus- 
sia but everywhere changing conceptions 
of education are being expressed in terms 
of nationalism and secularization. The 
demand for missionary education is the 
demand for that something in Christianity 
which builds on character, and promotes a 
peaceful interrelation of Asiatic, African, 
and Western white. 

“We are face to face with the need for a 
new conception of missions, not to go out 
to fight other religions but to fight with 
them against the industrial Frankenstein 
that threatens to carry us all down to ruin. 
Not necessarily the League of Nations but @ 
League of Nations becomes absolutely 
necessary to a world already so inter- 
related that it must have machinery to 
express and to function its interdepend- 
ence.” 

In response to a question concerning 
the Indian Round Table at London, Dr. 
Mathews pointed out that there were four 
distinct elements represented: First, Gan- 
dhi and those who followed him. Second, 
the Moslems, hostile to nearly everything 
that Gandhi represented. Third, the Un- 
touchables, who refused to allow Gandhi 
to speak for them. Fourth, the Indian 
Princes, who opposed many of the de- 
mands that Gandhi made in the name of 
the Nationalists. 

“While the British Government gave 
many assurances,” said Dr. Mathews, 
“that it would accept practically any pro- 
gram upon which the Indians themselves 
could agree, the situation resolved itself 
into a demand on the part of the conflict- 
ing Indian groups that the British Govern- 
ment find a plan with which the ccnflicting 
Indian elements could agree.” 


H. M. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Who Are “Liberal?” 


ECENTLY we had occasion to emphasize the 
views which we hold about liberalism in con- 
nection with our discussion of Dean Sperry’s 

books, ‘Yes, But.” 

Dean Sperry limits his definition of liberalism to 
“belief in man,” or “‘respect for the dignity and worth 
of the individual.” We affirm that liberalism is 
more than belief in anything, although beliefs help 
create it. It is an attitude, a spirit, a life. In re- 
ligion a theist can be a liberal and so can a humanist. 
A trinitarian can be an illiberal and so can a uni- 
tarian. Whoever insists dogmatically upon the truth 
of beliefs is an illiberal, even if the beliefs in question 
are the five points of Universalism. Whoever holds 
his belief no less firmly, but with an eye out for more 
light and a willingness to change as light comes, has 
got a start at least toward liberalism. 

Now comes Tom Harris of Harvard, protesting 
against the formation of a liberal party in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. At first sight this is extraor- 
dinary, since Harris is a liberal. But what he sees 
is the danger inherent in making liberalism synony- 
mous with any body of ideas or practises. What he 
fears is the division of the church into two intolerant 
illiberal parties. In the liberal party it would be 
easy to assemble the vast majority of Episcopalians 
—those who dislike both the extreme Catholic right 
wing and the extreme Protestant left wing. 

He says: 

Surely there is no real place in the church for a 
party tied to a set of supposedly liberal opinions and 
moderate practises. What is needed is a group who 
resolutely shall keep alive the true spirit of liberty; sin- 
cerely determined to test both doctrine and opinion in 
experience, and to reject none save upon plain proof 
that it contradicts or limits the finest spiritual experi- 
ence. Such a group of liberals would remove many 
controversies from the sterility of partisan debate to 
the fruitful field of actual experiment. 


Mr. Harris in a vivid illustration describes a 
situation familiar to many of us, saying: 

Father X and Father Y are extreme high church- 
men holding apparently identical views, and both are 
more familiar with the rubrics of the Missal than they 
are with those of the Book of Common Prayer; yet 
Father X is welcome in any clerical gathering of what- 
ever party stripe, while Father Y brings with him an at- 
mosphere of constraint, except when he is among those 
who think exactly as he does. Wherein lies the differ- 
ence between these two priests? Both are scholars, 


both are true Christian gentlemen. Father Y is never 
guilty of uncharitable remarks about another’s faith; 
he respects theirs and expects his also to be respected. 
Moreoever, Father Y is both willing and competent to 
defend his opinions, yet instinctively one feels that 
Father X is’a liberal and Father Y is not. What con- 
stitutes Father X’s liberalism? 


He answers this question as we have tried to 
answer it a hundred times. He says: 

Now true liberalism is a temper of mind, not a set 
of opinions. A Roman Catholic can be a genuine lib- 
eral (certainly Von Hugel was one), while a Unitarian 
may be as dogmatic as any Jesuit. 

Father X means one thing by “I believe,’ Father Y 
another; though both hold the same beliefs. Father X 
has one attitude at authority, Father Y another, though 
both outwardly agree in their practise. 

Surely it is high time that the real difference be- 
tween Father X and Father Y were recognized, and 
that the liberal-minded in all parties of the church 
sought one another out. The test of a true liberal is 
not ‘‘What beliefs does he hold?” but “How does he 
hold them?”’ not ““What forms and ceremonies does he 
use?”’ but ‘What is his fundamental attitude to insti- 
tutions and to ecclesiastical authority?” 


The attitude of the liberal always is that the thing 
put forth as truth may be true, and at least deserves 
study. Sometimes we who call ourselves liberal are 
so down on a doctrine, say the trinity, that we will 
not examine it, or admit the possibility of its being 
true, or even the possibility of men expressing truth 
through it. Tom Harris would say that the true lib- 
eral will be open-minded about it and try it out in ex- 
perience, and if it promotes spiritual life use it, and if 
not drop it. He would do the same with a decree of 
the Pope. “Adequacy to explain religious experience 
and power to promote it” are the two tests a liberal 
applies to every doctrine. 

As to authority and as to form, ceremonies, in- 
stitutions, all exist for men, not men for them. The 
liberal applies the test of experience to them all, 
“No absolutism either in doctrine or in organization.” 

If there are those who would hold us to the root 
meaning of liberalism, ‘‘Iiber,”’ the free, we would say 
to them: “‘Yes, the liberal always are free, but not all 
the free are liberal.”’ 

If there are those who would hold us to Dean 
Sperry’s definition, belief in man, we would say: “‘Yes, 
a liberal has strong belief in man, but belief in many 
other things besides. He believes in God as a rule. 
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But no body of beliefs can fully express liberalism. 
It is how they are held, how they are put forth, what 
they result in, the spirit they generate. Unless I can 
see the devout believer, the true comrade, the noble 
man, in Father X and in Rabbi Y, I am not a liberal.” 

The liberal has the seeing eye and the under- 


standing heart. 
* * 


THE PRINCIPLE OF UNITY 


HROWING light upon our oft-repeated con- 
tention that “‘creeds separate but faith unites,” 
and that “‘our real bond of union is not a state- 

ment but a spirit, an attitude, a way of life,” we find 
a quotation from James Martineau in an article by 
Ernest Caldecott in the Christian Register. Said 
Martineau many years ago: “The divergencies of 
Unitarian thought have reached a limit barely com- 
patible with unity. This is true and will be ever 
truer. Therefore it is time we should cease to expect 
union from Unitarian thought and should throw our- 
selves upon some principle of life which will blend 
and not divide, which lies beneath our individualities 
and keeps its still depth under the play of fluctuating 
thought.” 


* * 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD REACTIONS 


FRIEND has rebuked us for ‘“‘taking ‘a high hat 
attitude’”’ toward those who criticise us on our 
page of reactions. In particular he thinks 

we act “‘superior’ in not answering letters like those 
of Gordon Kent and Charles F. Potter about human- 
ism. 

We do not mind the charge that we can not 
answer, or the statement that all the honors of debate 
go to them. We do mind the charge that we adopt 
an attitude of supercilious superiority. 

Our real attitude, if we understand ourselves at 
all, is of gratitude to the writers. We want views 
that we do not share expressed. We feel that our 
readers ought to have clear statements from all sides. 
Oftentimes such writers may point out something 
illogical or untrue that we have said. If so, well and 
good. Often they bring out neglected aspects of 
truth. Certainly no fair, reasonable man could feel 
other than gratitude for such a service. Once in a 
while they clearly answer themselves, or one answers 
another in the same camp. We are glad for that, 
too, when t happens. We want the truth, and every- 
thing that contributes to it is grist for our journalistic 
mill. 

One reason for not answering is this: In the very 
nature of the case, it may be, no answer is possible. 
We have stated our view or expressed our faith. 
Another states an opposite view. The matter may 
not be susceptible of proof. No good purpose is 
served by one saying, “It is,” and the other saying, 
“Tt is not.” We answer. We leave things unan- 
swered. We let others answer. We do all with equal 
good feeling. If any one asks for an explanation, 
however, we always try to make it. 

We are happy over our reactions. They have at- 
tracted wide attention. Some of the most concise, 
able statements in current religious literature have 
appeared in these pages, with others, of course, that 


are diffuse and ill-conceived. They give us a cross 


section of opinion, not only in our church but in 
others, that is of great value to everybody. 

And if we can say it without appearing obnoxious- 
ly cocksure or fanatical, we should like to add that 
we can leave many things unanswered because we have 
a feeling that the truth which we try to express has a 
rather solid foundation in the constitution of the uni- 
verse and the nature of man. ‘God and Man,” an 
old firm in the creation business, long established and 
highly successful, are not going to wind up their 
affairs and pull down the shutters if the Leader does 
not appear on time, or if the editor does not write a 
devastating reply to critics in every issue. 

* * 


FREEDOM IN LYNN AND ELSEWHERE 


WARM debate is going on in the church world 
- over the action of the Unitarian church in 
Lynn in calling for the resignation of its minis- 

ter, the Rev. Raymond Palmer. 

We have not kept out of the debate because “‘it 
is none of our business.’”’ Whether in the Unitarian 
or the Presbyterian household, anything relating to 
human freedom is our business. 

We have kept out because in this case we have 
not been sure of the facts, and because such facts as 
we have got hold of have convinced us that there were 
two sides to the case. 

We may, however, without prejudicing this case, 
state a few obvious truths. 

Parishes which dismiss a minister for one reason 
while alleging another reason, do a despicable thing. 

So often has it happened that trustees who get 
down on a minister for his economic views get rid of 
him quietly for something else, that radicals in the 
churches jump to the conclusion that this must be the 
case always. It is quite as likely that a parish will 
relieve itself of a minister because it is tired of him, or 
because it disagrees with him. Worse than a red is 
a bore. Or it may be that the real reason for dis- 
missal is an utter failure of the minister to take any 
interest in the people, and because he has an exalted 
idea of his own importance as a public speaker. People 
just can’t get very excited over the fate of a pastor 
who never calls on them, hardly knows them, and 
looks upon them simply as meal tickets. 

When it comes to the question of the minister’s. 
right to espouse socialism, or republicanism, or human- 
ism, or sovietism, they are much less likely to question 
his freedom of action than they are to question his 
taste in forcing them to listen. 

The Rev. Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers wrote 
a letter to the Christian Register which ought to be 
tacked up on the bulletin board at every theological 
school. After saying that those who are troubling 
Zion are preaching on humanism, Soviet Russia, 
birth control, socialism, and so on, and that the people 
who come to church long to hear about God in His 
heaven and in the hearts of men and are not prepared 
for a message which leaves God out of the picture, 
he adds: 

While our minds are so much on the freedom of the 
minister we should not lose sight of the fact that con- 
gregations are entitled to their share of it. Should not 
the congregation be as free to decide that a minister 
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does not suit it as the minister is to decide that he will 
talk to it of matters it does not wish to hear about? A 
group has as much right to combine in refusal to hear 
about God as its minister has to talk of nothing but God. 
There you have a clash of two freedoms. 

Any one of us would lcese his church if he had in 
mind only his own freedom. We exercise it in its rela- 
tions to existing conditions, needs and limitations of the 
flock, and other phases of life, with tact, discretion, 
emotional restraint. We feel that humanity, kindli- 
ness, charity, are more than freedom. And the sense of 
humor is among the supreme gifts of the spirit, Perhaps 
when a minister gets in trouble with a congregation 
it is largely a matter of indiscretion or lack of tact on his 
part, and freedom of speech does not come up until 
later, when he and his friends use it as ground of defense. 


* * 


MYSTICISM EVERYWHERE 


S it true that “East is East and West is West and 
never the twain shall meet?” Many intelligent 
people so assert emphatically. Even in the 

field of religion, we are told that no Westerner can 
understand the Eastern religious devotee, and no 
Eastern thinker fully enters into the meaning of 
Western philosophy. 

Rudolph Otto, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Marburg, Germany, takes just the 
opposite view. In a recent book on mysticism he 
says that there are “strong primal impulses working 
in the human soul which are completely unaffected 
by differences of climate, or geographical position, or 
of race.” 

He also points out that mysticism of widely vary- 
ing types appears in various countries and races. 

He makes a special study of the Indian Acharya 
Sankara and the German Meister Eckhardt, and says 
that with a little skill it would be possible to so present 
their fundamental teachings that the words of one 
would read like a translation into Latin or German 
from the Sanscrit of the other, and vice versa. 

The Japanese Honen and Shinran, he adds, are 
not only of spiritual kinship with Luther but actually 
his contemporaries. 

The researches of this great scholar put stronger 
‘foundations under our faith in the essential oneness 


of man. 
keer 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL AND COMMUNISM 
T may be that the Citizens’ Training Camps are 
doing good work and ought to be supported, but 
they may well pray to be defended from their 
defenders. Especially if Lieutenant-Colonel Orvel 
Johnson is one of the instructors, the men had better 
stay home and hoe corn. We say this on the prin- 
ciple that it is better not to know so many things than 
to know so many things that are not so. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Orvel Johnson, who is execu- 
tive secretary of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Association, recently had to address the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense. We admit 
that he had a hard crowd to satisfy. But how he 
humped himself to do it! He said that whenever the 
Federal Council interfered with the plans of the R. O. 
T. C. it was teaching communism and atheism. That 
means, apparently, there is but one God and Orvel 
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is his prophet—one economic system and Orvel is 
its defender. This is hard doctrine for us to swallow, 
liberal and intelligent as we know ourselves to be. 
We realize of course that he was talking to the Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense, and we 
must make allowances. They have to have juicy bits 
served up, and assertions that prominent pastors are 
backing communism and atheism make attractive 
entrees for them. 

But, making all these allowances, we must say 
that it never would occur to us in our wildest flights of 
fancy that there was any connection between giving 
or not giving the reserve officers a happy vacation 
and teaching atheism and communism! 

In fact, we can conceive of the purest patriotism 
insisting that we ought to work as hard to prepare 
for peace as to prepare for war, and the most absolute 
faith in God and in Christ revealing themselves in 
helping men and establishing brotherhood. 

The Federal Council is especially sane, self- 
controlled, effective. It simply does not agree with 
the big army; big navy, people. Therefore the big 
army, bit navy, crowd damn it, lie about it, malign it. 

Such attacks are a tribute to its social vision and 
its religious spirit. They can not possibly harm. 
They help. We love the Federal Council for both the 
friends and the enemies that it has made. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Says William Wallace Rose in his parish paper: 
“Don’t indict the Japanese for the sins of their war 
lords. Appeal to them over the heads of their war 
lords, as President Wilson did to the Germans. Pa- 
tience will do more than sharp words. When the 
Japanese feel the disapproval of the world, they will 
take their war lords in hand. They can do no other. 
Japan is a glaring example of what can happen when 
the military mind sees red.” 


Did Mayor Walker go to California and argue 
for Mooney to divert attention from corruption in 
New York, as the New Republic alleges? No, in 
our opinion he was honest in what he did. But un- 
doubtedly he delayed Mooney’s pardon by rousing 
every powerful anti-Mooney force in the state. 


White and colored citizens alike will have to learn 
that fighting for some kinds of recognition is futile. 
Character, efficiency, culture and silent self-respect 
effect the greatest changes. Better than demanding 
is making oneself needed. 


“One must not ignore vast tracts of existence,” 
says Lewis Mumford, “merely because they can not 
be appraised by the quantitative methods devised by 
the physical sciences.” 


We do get tired of ecclesiastical leadership which 
finds its fullest expression in reiterating ‘‘Hush, hush.” 
Luckily, we Universalists are spared that. 


In 1920 66 per cent of the Negroes of the United 
States were in rural territory, while in 1930 the figure 
was 56.3. 
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Special Correspondence from Geneva 


I. What Sixty-four Nations Face 
Roland Hall Sharp 


Christian opinion been more imperative to 
animate the mechanism of an international 
conference and move humanity forward in 
jts march toward universal brotherhood. An ob- 
server leaving America filled with high hopes at the 
prospect of sixty-four nations meeting for the first 
time to lift the burden of armaments by mutual 
agreement, quickly finds himself plunged into the 
labyrinth of conflicting views that must be reconciled 
at every advancing step. 

However lofty our anticipations, it can not be 
sidestepped that the upward path lies through the 
valleys and across the crevasses in a situation out- 


wardly as forbidding as the ascent of the Matterhorn. ' 


Yet that peak finally yielded to the tread of climbers 
about the middle of the last century, and now yields 
in increasing tempo. 

So at the Disarmament Conference, hope may 
spring with reason in the face of a world situation 
complicated by virtual war in China, delicate spots in 
Europe, and an almost unanimous but shallow opinion 
that the conference will do nothing. 

No forecast could be more misleading. Those 
who demand that this parley proceed at once to slash 
world armaments err on the side of precipitancy, and 
accordingly may be led astray in assessing the actual 
achievements on this shore of Lac Leman. To op- 
ponents of disarmament, this inadequate estimate 
will furnish ammunition. To friends it might induce 
a discouraging conclusion that the conference is fail- 
ing, when major gains are actually being made be- 
neath the surface. 

Full grown trees of mutual confidence among 
nations, reflected in evident willingness to disarm at 
this hour, certainly cast little shade over the opening 
sessions. If the bulk of documents hauled here by 
the delegations is any augury of the arguments to be 
presented, discussions will certainly be prolonged. 
The Japanese brought one hundred and thirty pack- 
ages of material and documents, the French required 
three auto trucks for the purpose, the Germans two 
moving vans, the Americans more than one hundred 
and twenty boxes, and the English papers are still 
arriving. Out of this mass, accurately representing 
the volume of conflicting national viewpoints which 
must be reconciled, the seeds of advance have to be 
sifted. 

Far from darkening the prospect of the world 
peace movement, in the long view, these weighty 
preparations give substance to the deliberations of 
this meeting and heighten its importance for future 
developments. So significant has the conference 
been considered by the nations, that years have been 
given to preliminary arrangements, and many months 
to final, intensive work. 

On the technical side, the conference centers its 
deliberations around the Draft Convention, a docu- 
ment evolved during six years by the Preparatory 


Commission. Not only all states members of the 
League of Nations Council, but the United States, 
Soviet Russia and Turkey, were represented. Yet 
these technical details, with all their importance, are 
overshadowed by the political issues upon settlement 
of which actual limitation or reduction of arms de- 
pends. 

A striking example of the subordinate position 
held by technical details when compared with red- 
hot political emotions and situations, is the confer- 
ence’s shelving of technical discussion while the Sino- 
Japanese imbroglio continues to engross the League 
Council. It is generally recognized that satisfactory 
adjustment there and in Europe of conditions for 
security is made an indispensable prelude to disarma- 
ment. The chief task of the conference is to shift 
the reliance of nations from armed force to peaceful 
means. Without observance of existing compacts, 
that structure is weakened. 

Europe soon makes the newcomer aware of its 
insistence upon this point. Opinion here is more 
vocal, more sharply defined, than in the widely scat- 
tered and diverse American states. Each nation 
tends to climb to its peak of opinion and shout aeross 
an abyss to its neighbors. Only in recent times and 
in isolated instances has this relic of feudalism and 
militant nationalism been broken down. 

M. Aristide Briand, as Foreign Minister of France, 
sought to pursue a conciliatory course with Germany 
and to establish world peace, only to have his work 
vitiated by resurgent nationalism in the Reich, whieh 
destroyed French confidence in his policy and led to 
his downfall. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, Dr. Heinrich Bruening, Chancellor 
of Germany, M. Pierre Laval, Premier of France, and 
Signor Dino Grandi, Prime Minister of Italy, have 
started to develop a policy of friendly rapprochement 
in co-operation with President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson. But this attitude isa plant of tender growth, 
against which blows with renewed violence the hot 
breath of nationalism. 

The steady growth of Hitlerism in Germany 
needs no comment. On the Avenue des Champs 
Elysees in Paris, the National Republicans display 
posters intently read by constantly passing crowds. 
One poster depicts a black wolf seizing alamb. ‘‘Dis- 
arm?” the caption exclaims. ‘Yes! When the others. 
disarm. We need to be able to defend ourselves: 
against the wolves.” 

Reasonable enough. Disarmament by mutual 
agreement and in just proportion is unquestionably 
the only platform on which reduction may be cast 
into practicable action. Herein lies the great oppor- 
tunity of this conference. The Washington and 
London parleys called together only Great Powers. 


Here every nation involved in major political or 


economic disturbances in the world is represented. 
Besides Japan, China, France, Germany, Russia, 


Great Britain, the United States and Italy, are a host 
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of nations numbering in all more than sixty. They 
have come together for the first time to consider how 
to reduce the $4,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 load 
imposed upon the world’s taxpayers every year for 
armaments, not to mention the cost of past wars. 

Should the delegates momentarily forget that the 
world at large groans beneath its taxes and longs for 
relief from prolonged economic stress, vocal public 
opinion jogs them at many turns in Geneva. Just 
beside the Rhone as it flows out of the lake, a promi- 
nent window of the Hotel des Bergues, headquarters 
of the American delegation, has been commandeered 
by the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. There is a wooden case containing signa- 
tures of millions on five continents, urging relief 
from arms. 

The people, with few exceptions, want relief. 
Even those who are willing to go on supporting arms 
in return for a sense of security, would welcome 
another guarantee. France, most insistent in its 
demand for security as a prelude to disarming, finds 
it necessary to practise strict public and private econ- 
omy, in spite of its bulging bank vaults. Yet France 
is generally regarded as the most economically favored 
nation of Europe. 

So there is no question of the popular longing for 
results at this conference. The problem is for this 
world-wide sentiment to make itself felt in the councils 
where national policies are molded. The statesmen 
here—and the most prominent may be seen every- 
where—can and will go no farther than their public 
demands. Leadership of the Wilson and Roosevelt 
type is not in evidence or popular. 

In this situation Christendom faces a supreme 
challenge. It alone can supply the unction to move 
this conference forward and follow up its leadings to 
the ultimate goal of universal brotherhood, in which 
armed force as a means of internaational relations be- 
comes an anomaly. 

How keenly local churches sense their opportunity 
is indicated by the co-operation of international 
Christian organizations. The World Alliance for 


Promoting International Friendship through the 
Churches, the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work, the World’s Y. W. C. A., World’s Alliance 
of Y. M. C. A., World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, Friends’ International Service, International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and International Mis- 
sionary Council, have set up a joint disarmament 
committee. 

Under its auspices, Mr. W. Arnold Forster, 
Technical Adviser to the National Peace Council, 
London, is giving a daily commentary on the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. Daily intercession ser- 
vices are being held in the American Parish Church. 
Information, library service and other joint religious 
meetings complete its program. 

Further evidence that the churches are rising to 
this unprecedented opportunity was given on the 
Sunday preceding the opening of the conference. 
The Archbishop of York preached on disarmament 
in the Cathedral of St. Pierre, at the invitation of the 
Consistory of the National Protestant Church of 
Geneva. Clergy of America and Scotland partici- 
pated. 

So moving was the Archbishop’s sermon that the 
Genevese treasure the manuscript from which he 
read and are to include it in their archives. Inspiring, 
balanced, practicable, it held forth the ideal of Chris- 
tian brotherhood and insisted upon the necessity for 
its fabrication into the daily lives of nations no less 
than of individuals. 

The keynote of this conference from a Christian 
standpoint was struck by the Archbishop when he 
found the nations only beginning to work out the 
ethics of group relationships, won through long cen- 
turies for dealings between individuals. 

With that outlook, friends of disarmament will 
read the news of this historic gathering in the spirit 
of the Archbishop’s vision that the Christian Church 
should be a ‘‘universal fellowship, uniting, in the mu- 
tual love which flows from their common love for one 
Master, all races and nations and classes of men.” 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


King-Skinner Correspondence 


ROUGH the courtesy of Parker D. King 
of 66 Kane St., Brooklyn, N. Y., we publish 
herewith two letters of seventy-three years 
Bee} ago. The first, written by James G. Mc- 
Adam, grandfather of Mr. King, and addressed to 
the Rev. Dolphus Skinner, deals with the possibility 
of Mr. McAdam, a practising lawyer, returning to 
the ministry. Mr. Skinner’s reply illustrates the 
friendly nature ofthe man. He belongs to the famous 
Skinner family, from which Professor Skinner of 
Tufts College, Otis Skinner the actor, and the late 
Dr. Clarence E. Rice have sprung. So far as we have 
been able to find out, Mr. McAdam never took a 
regular pastorate again, but continued the practise 
of law and preached as needed on Sundays as a supply. 
It is said that he was an orator of no mean ability, 
and that he was called upon to make speeches for 
Abraham Lincoln during his campaign for the Presi- 
dency. 


Mr. McAdam to Mr. Skinner 


New York, July 29, 1858. 
Rev. Sir: 

Many years have transpired since I saw you, and since I 
held any correspondence with you, and by reason thereof, you 
may have almost, if not altogether forgotten, that such a man 
as myself ever existed. I have not forgotten, and never can 
forget, your kindness to me, when, almost a boy, I appeared 
before you as a preacher of the everlasting Gospel, and shared 
your hcspitality, and enjoyed your generous sympathy, in my 
success as a minister of the Gospel, and your careful premonitions 
of the error I was about to commit in leaving that calling to 
enter upon one, not so congenial to my feelings, and not so useful 
to my fellow men. 

Youth is wild, and often precipitates its protege into unseen, 
and indiscoverable trouble. So at all events is my experience. 

I loved the calling of a preacher. I loved all its duties, and 
felt a sort of inspiration in performing them. But I believed 
that I was sleighted and spoken against by the heads of the 
Church, on account of my known opposition to slavery, and 
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fearing that my tongue might be bridled unjustly on that subject: 
Lrashly concluded to steer out into a profession, over which there 
is no censorship, and in which I supposed, I could have full play 
for all my feelings, and all my fancies, on the great stage of life’s 
theater. And I have no doubt that if I had not still lingered 
around Mount Zion, and constantly felt my feet, mentally, 
wandering in that direction, my success in my present calling 
might have equalled my expectation, but from that, and perhaps 
other causes, I have never felt entirely at home. 

As to income, I can’t complain much, as to influence, I cer- 
tainly feel disappointed. 

Certainly in this profession, I mean the Legal, “the race is 
not given to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” but in the 
majority of cases, is given to the bold, the over-reaching, the wily, 
the trickster. In all these characteristics, I am rather deficient. 
If bold, it is only in the right, if over-reaching, it never enures 
to my personal emolument, and as for the other two traits, I 
could not play them successfully, however much I might desire 
so to do. To speak fairly of myself, they never entered into 
my mental or moral being. Therefore, though acknowledged 
as a fair lawyer, skilled to some degree in the beauties, and in- 
tricacies of the science, I still do not occupy the position held by 
many far inferior to myself in Legal attainment. While of course, 
the great lights of the profession stand so high, that I could not 
aspire to reach their orbit. In fine, if a fair opening was afforded 
me, I should like to return to my first love, and having been often 
urged to do so, by the Brethren in this place, I have concluded 
that is best so to do. I thought I could apply to no one better 
qualified to give me information on the subject than yourself. 
J therefore say that if the denomination would be willing to re- 

ceive me, and a church, or churches give me a call, I would throw 
up my present business, and enter the ministry for life. 

I would be willing as a Test of my fitness for the calling, or 
for the charge of a society, to Preach before them. Two or 
more written discourses prepared for general use. Two or more 
in writing on subjects given to me by the society, and Two or 
more extemporaneous discourses, on any subject the society or 
any one of the members might indicate, they avoiding any very 
technical or debateable subject. 

I offer to do this so as to procure a speedy settlement, having 
no doubt of pleasing any fair-minded society. 

I would prefer a village, with a chance to bring in others to 
the Faith. I mean the population to be so numerous that by 
discreet and zealcus management additions to the church might 
be expected. 

Dear Sir, this is not the result of a fleeting fancy. It is the 
sober seventy-times-seventh thought of matured reflection, with 
an abideing conviction on my mind, that my duty lies in that 
direction, and in that alone. And I believe I would weep with 
joy, if the door was quietly opened, so that I could noiselessly 
enter in and commence the good work. 

My Health is as good as it ever was, my Education is of 
course greatly improved, tho not so much theologically, as 
Scientifically, and yet I fear my style of writeing and exhorta- 
tion may not at first be so acceptable, as it used to be in the olden 
time, or as it will be, after some months devotion to Theology 
alone. Please let me hear from you soon on this subject, and 
oblige. 

Yours in love, 
Jas.G. McAdam, 
75 Nassau St. 
Mr. Skinner’s Reply 
Utica, Aug. 5th, 1858. 
Br. Jas.G. McAdam: 

Your frank, confiding and fraternal epistle of the 29th ult, 
came duly to hand, and I improve the first leisure moment I 
have had since its reception to answer it. 

J assure you, Dear Brother, it gives me real heartfelt joy, 
more real pleasure than words can well express, to learn from 
your own hand that, after so long a time—so many years of 
absence from the ministry of reconciliation—you have at length 
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resolved to return to that deeply responsible but heavenly and 
joyful calling. I deeply grieved when you left it. I knew in my 
soul you made a great mistake. I believed you loved the minis- 
try, was greatly needed and could do us and the cause of truth 
great good by staying in it. I blamed you not: for I perceived 
and I think told you you misapprehended both your own posi- 
tion and the feelings of the denomination towards you: and 
thought that, ere this time, you would have discovered your 
error and returned to the work which you had so well begun. 
But alas! it is not always easy retracing our steps when we go 
wrong. It needs a great deal of decision and resolution to turn 
strait about in our career and calling and begin anew. I feel 
that we have got some distance to travel to get back again where 
we were before, and must always be behind where we might have 


been had we not turned aside from the right path. But better, 


far better, late than never. I am greatly rejoiced at your de- 
cision, and so far as I am concerned—and I doubt not it will be 
80 with the denomination—I welcome you back with open arms, 
I most heartily bid you God Speed. 

As to there being any openings for your labors, J have no 
doubt there are and ever will be while you and I shall live, 
plenty of work to do and plenty of places to do it in. It may 
require some little time to ascertain where is the best field, or 
the field for your widest usefulness. You hardly know yet, nor 
can the denomination now tell precisely what field you will be 
best adapted to. The condition of the denomination has some- 
what changed since you left the ministry and your manner of 
preaching will have also’ undergone some change, and doubtless 
for a year or two after you resume, will continue to undergo 
some other modifications and changes. But the true minister 
of Christ, the sincere lover of his Gospel and of mankind, will not 
and can not long remain either a blank, or ignorant of his true 
position and field, and of that method which will enable him to 
reach the hearts of the people, and do both them and himself 
good, as is ever the case with the “upright in heart.” 

I would advise you to enter at once on the work whenever 
and wherever an opening occurs. Even should you for the present 
and a short time continue to do business in your legal profession 
in closing up affairs connected therewith, you can go out to desti- 
tute places, fill appointments for other preachers, look up new 
fields, scatter the good seeds wherever there is soil to receive 
it, and thus gradually get back fully into the work. It will not 
be long before some special field, white for the harvest, will open 
before you and invite you to thrust in the sickle and reap. 

I know of no one place in this immediate vicinity where a 
preacher is now wanted and could be supported with a family all 
the time; but there are many places destitute where a good 
preacher can be employed and well paid for a part of the time, 
and by traveling a little find constant employment and perhaps in 
a short time find one place strong enough to support him all the 
time. There are Frankfort, Ilion, Litchfield, Bridgewater, 
Marshall, Madison, Cazenovia, Rome, Lee and many other 
places in Central New York where they can support preaching a 
part of the time; and many places, I think, in Western New York 
with which I am not particularly acquainted. 

I think you had better come on in three weeks from now (or 
say two) and attend the State Convention at Branchport, and 
there you will get acquainted withit. See brethren from all parts 
of the state and learn where preachers are wanted. I think I 
could get you an appt. where you would receive some compensa- 
tion say the Sunday before or after the Conv. or both. Let me 
hear from you occasionally and believe me as ever 

Fraternally and Truly yours, 
D. Skinner. 


* * * 


WISE MAN 
“Tsay, old man, don’t you ever take a holiday?” 
“T can’t get away.’ 
“Why? Can’t the firm do without you?” 


“Quite easily. That’s what I don’t want them to find out.” 
—Exchange. 
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Speaking Truth 


John M. Trout 


Without . . . . every one who loves and makes 
a lie-—Revelation 22 : 15. 


WIN the Round Table legends time came when the 
mi sword with which Arthur had fought so many 
battles had to be cast away. A trusted knight 
was charged to hurl it back into the lake whence 
itcame. The knight, seeing the jewels which adorned 
.the hilt, hid the sword and returned. Asked if he 
had fulfilled his commission, he undertook to tell how 
the sword, falling upon the surface, disturbed the lake: 
“T heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 


Whereupon the King, sore wounded though he was, 
rose to full height and made answer: 
“Tt is a shameful thing for men to lie.” 
All right-minded men feel the same revulsion 


against untruth. Certainly the Seer did when he 
penned the last chapter of the book of Revelation. 


Having fashioned the city of his dreams, symbol of a’ 


coming world, open and broad and sparkling with light 
that never was on sea or land, he completes the pic- 
ture by leaving outside its gates every form of eva- 
sion, every kind of pretense. 

If with similar sweep of imagination and daring 
we undertook to picture our own world made new, how 
far could we go in leaving out every semblance of false- 
hood? We might not insist that physicians should 


tell nervous and suffering patients the extent of their - 


maladies. We might not insist upon bluntness when 
bluntness accomplished no more than disappointment 
and broken hearts. We might agree that truth is no 
less the truth if it is spoken with consideration and love. 

When the Seer put falsehood outside the gates of 
his city he was not thinking of possible casuistries. 
He was thinking of the tinsel and pomp and pageantry 
of first century civilization by which men tried to 
hide from their eyes its rotting foundations. He 
was thinking of liturgies and altars by which men 
were trying to escape from the fact that the old gods 
were dead. He was looking for some cornerstone of 
reality upon which a better civilization and a more 
genuine religion might be built. 

If we follow his example it is plain that we shall 
be called upon to leave outside the gates of the city 
of our dreams many things that seemed true once but 
which are now known to be quite outgrown. 

It is certainly an inconvenience when children 
become too tall for their clothes and these have to be 
let down. It is even more disturbing when men out- 
grow customs and ideas that have to be altered or 
discarded. 

A child of eight comes to me and begs for a fairy 
tale. The miss of fourteen whom I met one summer 
morning on the shore and to whom I said, “There are 
dancing fairies among the white-caps,” answered, “‘I 
think that. fairies are lies.’”’ Any of us would go a 
long way to see the charts by which Columbus sailed. 
None of us would be willing to brave the Atlantic 
with those charts for our guide. The deep reverence 
that we may feel for the piety and learning of Puritan 


divines in New England does not keep us from saying 
that both their presuppositions and reasoning about 
the possession of human minds by evil spirits were 
faise. Neither do we abide any longer by the judg- 
ments of Hobbes or of Adam Smith in the realm of 
social ethics. The courageous among us know that 
the old theory that competition is the life of trade has 
become a dangerous falsehood. Not to recognize 
that the law of the coming world will be the law of 
co-operation is to render almost certain the coming of 
that new world, not by normal processes of develop- 
ment, but by convulsions and revolution. 

The very worst service that we can render re- 
ligion is to shut the windows and endeavor to keep 
alive things that are dying or dead. Our profound 
admiration for the symmetry and beauty of the first 
chapter of Genesis, and our belief that the poet who 
penned it six or seven centuries before the Christian 
era was moved by an Eternal spirit, does not require 
us to set store by its geography or chronology. To 
declare that we hold the chapter against the world— 
telescopes sweeping the sky, geologists reading the 
age of the world in the markings of the rocks, chemists 
and physicists dissolving solids into invisible elements 
—is to invite conviction on the ground that we have 
let an outgrown belief corrupt our world. 

Just in this realm we discover most vividly Jesus’ 
aversion to lies. Said his generation, ‘Moses gave 
us our divorce laws; are they not written in sacred 
books, are they not hallowed by long usage? Let 
them alone.” ‘Let them go,” said the Son of Man, 
“because they have become false. Build a new code, 
resting upon the cornerstone of woman’s moral equal- 
ity with man.” “This generation proposes to keep 
sabbaths as prescribed by the law,” they hurl at him. 
“No,” he thunders back, “because life is more than 
institutions. The norm is not the law but the man.”’ 
“We give tithes and make prescribed sacrifices,” said 
his pious generation. To which he replied, ‘Let your 
sacrificial system yield to loving-kindness.”’ So in 
the end he was crucified because in the Golden City 
of his faith and practise he would not allow any stones 
of outgrown errors to remain. 

When ancient phrases have lost all meaning we 
can not go on using them. When ideas have become 
impotent veneration labors in vain to keep them in 
being. Faith has to be something living and grow- 
ing. It is never merely what was given to the saints. 

Out of the city of our dreams will go likewise 
all the falsehoods that men make because it ts profitable 
to do so. 

In the name of dividends what falsehoods! 

Who believes what is said in advance about the 
movie that is to appear next week? ‘There are whole 
realms of modern advertising the purpose of which is 
misrepresentation for profits. If directors and sales- 
men spoke the truth, and no stocks ever sailed under 
false colors, billions of dollars would now be in the 
hands of consumers which have been filched from 
them by the subtle arts of misrepresentation. 

No one undertakes to estimate either in terms of 
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money or of impaired health the mischief done by 
remedies ‘“‘warranted to cure.” It makes the average 
buyer uncomfortable to ask, “Do I get my money’s 
worth?” Food and clothing we have paid for in 
good faith, but expertness has been able to add a little 
to profits by putting in some adulterant, or by some 
changes in thread or weave about which the innocent 
buyer can not know unless he in turn calls in an ex- 
pert. Just this feeling, that sales representations 
can not be trusted absolutely, is like a sea undermining 
the wall of confidence in our competitive, profit-exalt- 
ing economic system. In the end its lies may bury 
it. Our world will not be safe until contents square 
with labels, and until values prove to be what the 
broker says they are. There can be no worthier 
Lenten resolve than the determination that what I 
offer shall be what I have said it was, down to the last 
apple or plum at the bottom of the basket. 

In the name of good causes what falsehoods! 

We soften the sting of ugly words by saying, 
propaganda. Said an evangelist to a layman, “People 
do not listen to us as they did once.” To which the 
layman answered, ““There is a widespread impression 
that your objective is more often converts than it is 
the truth.” If some subsidy has been accepted ex- 
pectations from news column or editorial cease. 
After a decade permits the telling, how we blush to 
realize how many deliberate, strategic, ingenious 
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falsehoods were resorted to in order to win (or to 
lose) a war on behalf of democracy! One hardly 
dares examine with merciless scrutiny the history 
texts issued in all lands that would make a generation 
more patriotic by omissions and exaggerations. 

The greatest cause is imperiled when friends are 
willing to let it be helped by misrepresentation. We 
do not promote prosperity by gathering at luncheon 
hours to hide by every means available dark clouds 
that may exist on industrial or economic horizons. 
We are never better Americans for any untruth that 
we suffer concerning the humblest or remotest alien. 
Nor are we better Christians for believing that Mos- 
lems destroyed all valuable books in the Alexandrian 
library, or that Hindus are unenlightened, without 
hope and without God in the world. Only loyalty 
to unadorned facts can make and keep us free. The 
latest century must not forget the ancient Servant 
of Jehovah, who not only undertook great things, but 
who at all cost insisted upon doing them in right ways, 
“according to the norm of truth.”’ Jesus’ longing for 
the redemption of his age did not permit him to seek 
that redemption by casting himself down from the 
ledge of the temple after the fashion of some promoter 
or mountebank. 

In the Golden City of our dreams the means that 
men use will be as transparent and as sacred as the 
ends they seek. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


XLVII. 


Arlington: The Custis-Lee Home 


Johannes 


Garxs) URING a residence of many years in Wash- 
f/) ington, beginning in 1900, we found that 
2 6 &| one of the most impressive little trips that 
(G20) ~we could take was to Arlington. For 
visitors also there was nothing that we could do which 
they enjoyed so much as a trip across the river to this 
commanding eminence. In the old days we always 
went by trolley car or horse and buggy. The route 
was out through Georgetown, across the Aqueduct 
Bridge and up through Fort Myer. One could also 
go over the old historic Long Bridge, a mile or so down 


quis 


the river, which was built of wood and carried a trolley - 


line, the railroads and horse-drawn vehicles, but the 
roads on the Virginia side did not encourage one to try 
this route often. 

When the old Long Bridge, with its heavy tim- 
bers, its congestions, its dust, its Civil War memories, 
became dangerous, the railroads put up their own 
bridge and the Government constructed a new high- 
way bridge with a beautiful road leading up through 
the Experimental Farm of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to the lower gates of Arlington. At the time 
this seemed the last word in bridges and in roads. 
Automobiles had come, and after this bridge was 
opened it was nothing to run down Seventeenth Street, 
through Potomac Park and over to Arlington. In 
some far-off time, it was said, the Government would 
run a bridge straight over from a point near 24th 
Street. That far-off time has come. 

A new bridge of dignity and beauty, unequaled 


around Washington, has been thrown over the Po- 
tomac to connect the Lincoln Memorial and the Lee 
House, or Arlington House. It carries the New Mount 
Vernon Boulevard across to a made island near the 
Virginia shore, where it diverges north and south. 
The Arlington traffic will continue on the bridge 
across another channel to a point just below Arlington 
House. 

The bridge, the plaza at the Lincoln Memorial, 
the water gate, the new entrance to the cemetery, and 
the scenic treatment of Columbia Island, have cost 
upward of $15,000,000. Of the Mount Vernon 
Boulevard with which the project is connected I wrote 
two or three weeks ago. 

We passed over this bridge on the day that the 
President inspected it. It was opened at that time 
to the public for a few hours. One can not yet go to 
Arlington that way. But we have walked and driven 
past the Arlington end and traveled over the many 
new roads leading up from it through the Arlington 
grounds. It will make Arlington even more acces- 
sible than it has been, and will provide a much more 
dignified approach to this American shrine. 

Instead of winding around through brickyards, 
aviation fields or Negro settlements, one will pass 
directly from the Washington Monument and Lincoln 
Memorial, across a noble esplanade, out on to a broad, | 
imposing bridge, with the curving Potomac on both _ | 
sides and the Lee House directly ahead. 

Arlington now is a national cemetery of 408 
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acres, in which forty thousand bodies have been laid 
to rest, mainly soldiers of all the wars in which our 
country has been engaged. A few officers of the 
American Revolution lie there, and over five thousand 
of those who fell in the World War. Wives of officers 
may be buried by their side. 

The Government seized the property for a hos- 
pital early in the Civil War, and the first person to be 
buried there after the United States had taken it was 
a wounded Confederate soldier who had died in the 
hospital. In time other Confederates were interred, 
there is a Confederate section, a Confederate Memorial 
Monument, and Confederate services are held there 
every year in June. 

Of Arlington as a cemetery it is not my purpose 
to write in any detail at this time. It is described in 
many books. Two hundred feet above the Potomac 
River, it commands one of the finest of all views of 
“the national city.”” The Rough Rider Monument, 
the mast of the Maine, the marble amphitheater open 
to the sky, dedicated in 1920 and seating 5,000, the 
monument to the Unknown Soldier, are the points 
to which tens of thousand of people make their way 
every year and at all times of the year. 

There are famous graves to visit—Peary, Taft, 
Sheridan, Judge Gresham. 

There are graves of those connected directly or 
indirectly with our own parish—Surgeon General 
Baxter, James Watson Webb, Corporal Tanner, 
Henry E. Williams, Chaplain Couden, Mr. Curry, and 
a number of others. At one time in my service as 
minister of the Washington church, it seemed as if 
every second or third funeral took me out the long 
road through Georgetown over the river and up the 
hill to this noble place. 

And to-day, interesting as are the plots given 
over to the officers, stirring as are the memories 
evoked by the inscriptions, there is nothing quite so 
moving as the long level areas, in the old part, under 
magnificent trees, where the grass grows green be- 
tween almost endless lines of tiny headstones, each 
carrying a number, the name and the state of some 
private soldier of the Civil War. These Civil War 
traditions come to a climax about the old amphitheater, 
made of pillars of wood and brick and wistaria vines, 
to my mind a more tender, affecting place than the 
new amphitheater, in which are reproduced the temple 
of Dionysius at Athens and the Roman Theater at 
Orange, France. Perhaps this feeling for the old 
place comes because I saw so many of the old boys 
there conduct the Memorial Day exercises. I saw 
or heard there so many of our Presidents—McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson—and there I always 
looked out upon the monument to the unknown dead 
of the Civil War, where the bodies or parts of bodies of 
thousands brought from the Wilderness and the swamps 
of the Chickahominy were put beneath a block of 
stone. p 
What most of the visitors to Arlington head for 
first is Arlington House, known usually as the Lee 
House. One of the best known traditions of the out- 
break of the Civil War is that of the struggle that Lee 
had to decide his duty. He was a distinguished 
colonel in the United States Army, and he was offered 
command of the Federal forces by General Scott. 


He loved his country and her flag. The best years of 
his life had been given to the United States army. 
But Virginia, his native state, called with more im- 
perious voice, and he went. On the portico at Ar- 
lington, it is said, he paced all night reaching his de- 
cision. 

Only an insensate or brutal type of person could 
fail to sympathize with the agony through which 
such a noble, sensitive, honorable man passed at that 
hour. He might have been the one famous Union 
general of the war, a President of highest achievement, 
a figure in our history alongside of Washington, but 
he chose duty as he saw it, and his place in history is 
different, though high and secure. One can not 
go to Arlington without thinking of Robert E. Lee. 
He had to leave his estate when he took up the Con- 
federate cause, and it was only after a great fight 
that the Lee heirs got $150,000 for it, long after the 
Civil War. 

But in this year of the Washington Bicentennial 
we ought to learn more about the association of the 
Washington family with Arlington. Who was it 
that young Lieutenant Robert E. Lee married in the 
drawing room at Arlington where for years visitors 
have signed the register? It was Mary Ann Custis, 
known in history as Mary Custis Lee, daughter of 
George Washington Parke Custis, who was the 
grandson of Martha Washington, and the adopted 
son of the Father of his Country. 

Those who have read the Washington corre- 
spondence will remember the letters dealing with 
John and Nelly Custis, the step-children of Washing- 
ton. There is a long letter from Washington to Mr. 
Calvert of Mount Airy, Md., about the love affair 
between John, aged nineteen, and Eleanor Calvert, 
aged sixteen. How many parents and guardians 
since have tried to keep impulsive boys in school and 
postpone ill-considered marriages! 

All the old arguments are in this Washington 
letter of 1773, and he had about the same success that 
parents of to-day have. John and Eleanor were 
married soon after. They had four children. At the 
siege of Yorktown, John, one of Washington’s officers, 
contracted camp fever. Washington reached the 
house back of the lines to which he had been taken, 
just after he passed away. “The chief bowed his 
head,” says one of the old records, “and in tears gave 
vent to his great sorrow. Then, turning to the weep- 
ing mother, he said, ‘I adopt the two younger children 
as my own.’ ” 

These were “the children of Mount Vernon.” 
In his letters George Washington always addressed 
the boy as ‘‘Dear Washington.” ‘These letters dealt 
with faults, with books, with staying in school, with 
making friends, showing good will to all fellow stu- 
dents, taking care to avoid prejudices, and keeping 
still about it if he had an unfavorable opinion con- 
cerning any one. 

This George Washington Parke Custis and Nelly 
were among the heirs of Washington. 

G. W. P. Custis built Arlington House in 1802. 
It was named after Arlington, where his grandfather, 
Colonel John Custis, lived, on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia. The house, built of stuccoed brick, was modeled 
after the temple of Theseus in Athens. From all 


high points in the National Capital and the country 
round it shows on the summit of the Virginia hills, its 
stately white columns shining in the sun. In 1802 
the estate consisted of 1,100 acres. Once there were 
6,000 acres in the property, given free of charge by the 
Governor of Virginia, Sir William Berkeley, to one 
Robert Howson for his services. That was in 1669. 
Robert disposed of his 6,000 acres for six hogsheads of 
tobacco. 

In my collection of Washington books I have an 
old volume entitled “Private Memoirs of Washington,” 
brought out by Mary Custis Lee in 1859. It con- 
sists of the memoirs of George Washington Parke Cus- 
tis, who had died two years before. His daughter 


brought together many of the newspaper articles 


which he had written about Washington. 

Benson J. Lossing, the historian, assisted Mrs. 
Lee in editing the work and supplied foot-notes. Mrs. 
Lee contributed a sketch of her father’s life. Much 
of the book is written in the rather ornate style of the 
period. It is more or less of a melange, but in it are 
many original letters and documents dealing with the 
Washington, Custis and Lee families, which give it 
value. 

There was to me one rather pathetic touch al- 
together unconscious. Just two years before she 
left this ancestral home, never to return, to face the 
anxieties and struggles of the Civil War, Mrs. Lee 
included in the book a letter which had in it this 
tribute to her father: “In his childhood he learned 
from Washington lessons of patriotism which were 
never forgotten. Hence, in important political ques- 
tions he was deeply interested, and amid all sectional 
controversies of his day he stood firm to the Union.” 
Martha Washington’s great granddaughter, within 
two years of the Civil War, did not realize that the 
break up was coming, that she would be an exile from 
her father’s house, and so connected with the fortunes 
of the Confederacy that practically every one would 
forget her relationship to Martha Washington and 
think of her only as the wife of Robert E. Lee. 

In all of my visits to Arlington, I never thought 
much of the Washington-Custis associations until 
Wednesday, February 10. It was Ash Wednesday, 
but I did not remember it until night. The Nature 
Section of the Twentieth Century Club, to which the 
Madame belongs, had scheduled a walk that day to 
Arlington, and the “Admiral,” as we lovingly call him, 
husband of the leader of the section, and I were in- 
vited along. 

We took a pack in which we had sandwiches and 
hot coffee, and went to Arlington by trolley over the 
Key Bridge in Georgetown, and then up the little old 
electric line which passes through Fort Myer. There 
were only eight of us, and we strolled slowly into the 
Arlington grounds over the grass, under the great oaks 
and tulip trees, studying the birds and noting the wild 
flowers that we could find. 

The bluebirds were uttering their soft plaintive 
cry. The tufted tit was calling, the cardinal giving 
his cluck, and the white-throated sparrow its plaintive 
note. A mockingbird flew up and regarded us with- 
out fear. A flock of juncos fooled us into thinking 
we had many species. The white-breasted nuthatches 
were busy finding food in crevices of the bark, a 
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jay screamed, a crow cawed, a buzzard soared lazily 
overhead. A gang of wood choppers was busy working 
up the big trees which had been felled to make way 
for the new roads from the Memorial Bridge. The 
fragrance of split oak was wafted to us on the breeze. 
Then the hairy woodpecker lighted on the logs piled 
up and split open, and continued his breakfast. It 
was delightful wandering along the new roads, down 
the hill, into the ravines which so many visitors fail 
tosee. I went down into one deep hollow and watched 
the ease with which a great oak was split by driving in 
wedges. Said the boss, who was trained in the forests 
of the Northwest: “There is a spot in almost every 
log in which to drive the wedge. If you find it, you 
have no trouble. If you get crossways of the grain 
you do. In that poplar yonder the grain was all 
mixed up and we had a tough time.’”’” Every man to 
his job—the ‘‘Admiral” and Mrs. M. to their mosses, 
their flowers, their birds, the trees as they are when 


alive, the Wisconsin lumberjack to the trees as prob- 


lems in lumbering. 

With my mind on Custis I kept my eye open for 
his grave. Not far from the Mansion I saw an iron 
fence in a direction where I had never walked, and 
going over I found two simple monuments with a tall 
oak tree between. On one it said: “George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis. Born April 30, 1781. Died Oct. 
10, 1857.”’ On the other: ‘““Mary L. Custis. Born 
April 22, 1788. Died April 28, 1853.” That was 
the beginning of the family cemetery which because of 
the war was swallowed up by a National Cemetery. 

One of the Custis ancestors, father of Martha 
Washington’s husband, was Colonel John Custis, 
who married a haughty beauty named Parke, with a 
terrible temper. She died at Arlington on the eastern 
shore, leaving two children. Colonel John Custis in 
his will directed that a white marble monument be 
put over his grave with this inscription: 

Under This Marble Tomb Lies The Body of The 

Hon. John Custis Esq. of the City of Williamsburg and 

Parish of Bruton. Formerly of Hungais Parish on 

the Eastern Shore of Virginia and County of Northamp- 

ton. Aged 71 years and Yet Lived But Seven Years 

Which Was the Space of Time He Kept a Bachelors 

Home at Arlington, on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


On the opposite side, the executors, wanting no 
responsibility for this dig at his wife, had inscribed: 
“This inscription put on this tomb was by his own 
positive orders!’ 

That tree between the two monuments in the 
Arlington grounds likewise had given rise to many 
tales of domestic trouble which Mary Custis Lee’s 
book does not confirm. 

So with trees and green grass and flowering shrubs 
and birds, we made our way down to one of the lower 
gates where the skunk cabbage already was in bloom. 

Over in the Experimental Farm we found some 
long slabs of asphalt undergoing a test to discover 
the best way of “curing.” Here we spread out 
blankets and newspapers and had our lunch: The 
killdeer flew all around us in considerable numbers. 
The sun was warm, the breeze soft. Arlington lay 
behind us, the river down below, the Federal City 
just across. It was good to be alive and out in the 
open. : 
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Some Women of the Bible---I 


Helen A. Pardee 


PPE ROUGH the pages of the Bible, crossing and 
¥o)| recrossing to make a tangled web in the his- 
tory of a people set apart for a peculiar dis- 
ma} covery, run the lives of its women. 
Protected by an unreasonable but actual process 
of veneration, these women have for hundreds of 
years held a place apart, reverenced or disdained as 
exemplary or the reverse, but never intimate because 
never subjected either to the censorship of Mrs. 
Grundy or the historical perspective of the student. 
To-day, in the light of honest appraisal, one is forced 
to acknowledge that the women of the Bible were as 
great and as small, as noble and as mean, as clever 
and as simple, as patient, courageous, scheming, en- 
vious, sacrificing, and domineering, as are women 
to-day. 

It is to be expected that a consideration of the 
women of the Bible would begin with Eve, the first 
woman, mother, grandmother and mother-in-law. 
Eve was not a club woman (I refer to organizations, 
not weapons), but she certainly was not one to stay 
at home all day after her husband had gone to work. 
She started out to explore and learn and incidentally 
to improve herself. She was back again in time to 
welcome her husband, and generous enough to share 
her discoveries with him and to add a new fruit to 
his menu. 

Besides an explorer, Eve was the pioneer scientist. 
She knew intuitively that the threat of death to follow 
the eating of an apple was probably just a super- 
stition, and she was willing to experiment upon her- 
self for the good of all. She proved that the notion 
had no real foundation. She was more courageous 
than the Lord God, who had deliberately fabricated 
for fear that His creations might become as wise as 
He. Thus Eve became the first teacher as well as 
scientist. (Genesis 2, 3.) 

Even a beautiful garden becomes monotonous 
when one is confined within it. No doubt Eve wanted 
to try the crab-apples outside and learn how to make 
jelly. One thing is certain, she gave to mankind that 
storehouse of health which later generations popu- 
larized by the adage, “An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away.” Thus Eve became also the first bene- 
factor and physician to mankind. She may have in- 
spired Adam to sing “You're my little apple dump- 
ling” and ‘“‘The apple of my eye.” Even down to the 
present time has the apple persisted. To-day it 
serves as the most available and successful solution 
of the great unemployment problem. Eve, then, was 
the first potential political economist. Eve is the 
historic heroine of the apple. Try to separate her 
from association with the apple—and your efforts 
will be apple-sauce! 

Some one has said facetiously that, “generally 
speaking, women are—generally speaking.” _ That 
may be true in some times and places, but think of 
Adah and Zillah! Six meager verses in Genesis 4 tell 
the whole story. Lamech took them as his wives. 1 
wonder if they had any choice in the matter. They 
could see very well what his father was like, for 


Methuselah was about 400 years old then, and lived 
for five years after his son Lamech had passed on. 
I imagine that Methuselah was a great talker, for 
there is no evidence that he did anything else worth 
mentioning except to establish a new longevity record. 
At any rate, Adah and Zillah became Lamech’s wives 
and bore him children. I can see in imagination these 
two women sitting on the ground as their lord and 
master parades boastfully before them, striking his 
extended chest and waving his brawny arms as he 
cries: 

Adah and Zillah, listen to me, 

O wives of Lamech, hear what I say. 

The man who wounds me, him will I slay, 

I slay a boy for a blow: 

If Cain be avenged seven times, 

Then Lamech seventy and seven times! 


I have often wondered what their reactions were. 
To us his bloodthirsty vengeance and cruel vanity 
are unbearable—and Adah became the ancestress of 
those who possessed cattle and lived in tents and of 
the first musicians, and Zillah’s son taught the arts of 
brass and iron working. I think these finer tendencies 
were inherited from Adah and Zillah. 

Who, in the days of the Judges—the period of the 
Hebrews’ conquest of Canaan—was so spectacular a 
figure as Deborah, the fourth Judge of Israel? In all 
the territory and among all the tribes, none like her 
could be found to meet the great crisis threatened by 
the powerful Canaanites. At a time when a great 
military genius and leader was needed, Deborah was 
the outstanding figure. She possessed courage, fore- 
sight, will, determination, and the ability to pick the 
men capable of carrying out her designs. Deborah 
was probably born sometime between Nov. 22 and 
Dec. 21, for she has in high degree the characteristics 
of Sagittarius. 

Knowing the number 8 to indicate discernment, 
analysis, self-possession, sympathy, understanding, or- 
ganization, mental domination and accomplishment, 
I unhesitatingly assigned this number to Deborah 
before verifying it. Later, a computation of the 
letter numbers of her name gave 35, which resolves 
in 8. 

Similarly Barak, the man of the tribe of Naphtali 
whom she chose to lead the Israelites to victory, is 
represented by No. 6, which is weak when unattended 
but powerful when in combination. We are not sur- 
prised, then, to read—Judges 4-6— that, when Deborah 
ordered Barak to take 10,000 men to go toward Mt. 
Tabor, promising that she would draw Sisera thither 
and deliver him into his hand, he answered, “If thou 
wilt go with me, then I will go; but if thou wilt not go 
with me, then I will not go.” She unhesitatingly 
answers, “I will certainly come with you, only you 
will not receive the glory of the expedition, for the 
Eternal will sell Sisera into a woman’s hand.” 

Deborah was a genius—a great organizer and 
executor and a poet as well. How greatly her song of 
victory thrills us—a marvelous epic of all time. She 
was just and generous, giving praise where it was due. 


There have been few women equal to Deborah. I 
wonder, if reincarnation be true, where Deborah is 
to-day—for we need her. 

As the wife of the great patriarch Abraham, 
Sarah holds an important place in Israelitish history. 
We feel the appropriateness of her name, which 
means “princess.” How much we expect of her! In 
esoteric symbolism Sarah is supposed to indicate 
Abraham’s higher wisdom or consciousness, probably 
in contradistinction to Hagar. 

We read that as a woman of sixty-five she was 
still very beautiful, and from first to last her husband’s 
best-beloved. In his ‘‘Hebrew Literature,’ Wilson 
quotes the Talmud as saying that Abraham put Sarah 
into a box when he brought her into Egypt that none 
should see her beauty. At the custom house toll was 
demanded. Abraham said he was ready to pay. 
The custom house officer said, ‘Thou bringest bales?” 
He said, “I will pay for bales.” They said, “Thou 
bringest gold?” He said, “T will pay for gold.” They 
said, “Silk?” He said, “I will pay for sik.” They 
said, “Thou bringest pearls?”’ He said, “I will pay 
for pearls.” They said, “Thou must open the box,” 
whereon her splendor shone over the whole land of 
Egypt. 

Considering her exalted and protected position, 
in which she exercised unlimited power in her own 
sphere, we are chilled and disappointed to find her 
jealous and cruelly vindictive. Granted that deceit 
was often considered the only means of survival, we 
can not admire Sarah’s acquiescence in Abraham’s 
representation of her as his sister to protect himself— 
a deception which the King of Gerar bitterly and 
rightfully resented. 

In Heb. 11-11 and 1 Peter 3:5, 6, Sarah is 
given credit for great faith in Jehovah, by which she 
became a mother when ninety years of age. Asa 
matter of record, she ridiculed the idea when the 
Lord announced it, and then denied having laughed 
because she was afraid. Being a woman did not, in 
this case, insure her the last word, for the Lord said, 
“Nay, but thou didst laugh.” 

Sarah’s death was the immediate cause of the 
first purchase of a cemetery recorded in history. 
Abraham paid 400 shekels of silver—approximately 
$110—for a field containing a cave, and there Sarah 
was buried in Machpelah of Hebron—and Abraham 
mourned and wept for her. (Genesis 11-23.) 

_ In the same way that Sarah is called Abraham’s 
higher wisdom, Hagar is considered his bond of ig- 
norance, but to the uninitiated she seems to have re- 
ceived very cruel treatment at the hands of those who 
should have befriended her. Surely, as the story is 
told, her exultation and contempt were less odious 
than were the jealousy and vindictiveness and cow- 
ardly fear shown by Sarah in making Abraham send 
her and her child away alone into the wilderness to 
almost certain death. (Genesis 16-17, 21.) 

Comparative study often brings out new facts 
regarding Bible characters, who thus stand forth 
in a different light, but try as I might I could find 
nothing fresh about Lot’s wife. 

The story of Rebekah is a love idyl—that is, the 
winning of Rebekah. The simple faith and prayer of 

the servant of Isaac’s father when, after the long 
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journey, he had arrived in Haran, is full of a naive 
beauty. 


O Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray thee 
send me good speed this day and as I stand here by the 
wall of water and the daughters of the men of the city 
come out to draw water, let it come to pass that the 
damsel to whom I shall say, ““Let down thy pitcher, I 
pray thee, that I may drink,” and she shall say, ‘Drink, 
and I will give thy camels drink also,’”’ let the same be 
she that thou hast appointed for thy servant Isaac; and 
thereby shall I know that thou hast shewed kindness 
unto my master. 


Following the fulfillment of this prayer, her de- 
cision to go back with him, her meeting with Isaac 
and the plain statement that he loved her—all endear 
her to us. Were you thinking that perhaps her head 
was turned by the costly bracelets and earrings which 
the servant of Isaac gave to her? You will recall that 
she put them on at once. Ah! but he did not present 
them until she had fulfilled the conditions that in- 
dicated her to be the Lord’s choice for Isaac. 

Rebekah was one of the favorite wives of the 
Old Testament, and was so beautiful that even years 
later Isaac was afraid to let the Philistines, among 
whom he had gone to live during a famine, know that 
she was his wife, fearing that he might be killed be- 
cause of her. 

She was a pure, unselfish, loving maiden, but she 
developed into a strong-willed woman who swept aside 
all opposition to her own designs. She resorts to 
trickery, treachery, and goes to greatest lengths to ac- 
complish her ends. She fears nothing and dares 
everything—so only her favorite son may inherit the 
blessing and prosperity of his father. Her husband 
is helpless in her hands and she does not pity him be- 
cause of his blindness, but only takes advantage of his 
infirmity. Although Isaac lived to be 180 years old, 
there is no word of complaint against Rebekah men- 
tioned. However, her death is not recorded, nor 
mourning for her loss—only her burial place. (Gene- 
sis 24-27, 49.) 

There was romance also in the meeting of Jacob 
and Rachel—truly the time, the place and the girl— 
and the beginning of a love which was constant even 
unto death. As a child I used to love Rachel and 
dislike Leah, yet Leah obviously had the unhappy 
role from the first. She was older than Rachel, not 
beautiful as Rachel was, unpopular, made to play the 
part of a deceiver and take the consequences and be- 
come the unloved wife whose favors were only such 
as duty dictated. Rachel was beautiful—even fas- 
cinating, self-assured, with the air of one who knows 
her own power. She was a bit spoiled, perhaps, and 
did not hesitate to steal the household gods of her 
father when she left him without even a farewell; 
and when he had followed and found her fleeing with 
her husband, she lied very glibly to prevent his dis- 
covering her to be the thief. I used to grieve over 
her untimely passing at the birth of her second son as 
they journeyed from Bethel to Bethlehem, and to 
wish that she might have been placed in the ancestral 
vault at Hebron where Leah had the honor to rest. 
But Jacob set a pillar upon her grave, which testifies 
that love prompted the erection of the first grave- 
stone. (Genesis 29-33, 35.) . 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 
IX. Our Right to Happiness * 
Lyman Achenbach 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
fr m new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in.our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


If ye know these things, blessed (happy) are ye 
if yedothem. John 13:17. 


GB 


BELIEVE there is greater meaning in this 
RB) A} verse for us than is given it by the context from 
¢ 8} which I have chosen it. The verse follows 
BD}} John’s account of Jesus washing the disciples’ 
feet, and his statement that ‘‘the servant is not greater 
than his Lord, neither he that is sent greater than he 
that sent him.” 

We probably have a right to assume that it was 
meant to follow, not only that single instruction in 
regard to washing the disciples’ feet, but that it was 
meant to apply to all of the teaching and instruction 
that had been given the disciples by Jesus. 

“Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.”’ The word “happy” is used in the King 
James version, while “‘blessed”’ is used in the American 
revised version. It was asserted the other night that 
“blessed” is by far the more meaningful term. It 
suggests a fuller, more enduring content, while the 
word “happy,” coming as it does from the same root 
as the verb “to happen,’”’ merely suggests something 
that happens to be, and something that might just as 
easily happen not to be. In other words, happiness 
can not be expected to be anything lasting and perma- 
nent; it is not a condition that is sufficient unto itself. 
In our own experiences we are likely to have found it a 
most elusive sort of thing, growing ever more elusive 
the harder we try to catch it. 

We are talking this morning about our “right” 
to this happiness. It is assumed again and again that 
a person has a “right” to it, but perhaps too little 
thought is given to “why” a person has that right, 
who or what gives it to him. 

There are those who think we have no right to 
it at all; that we are trying to get something that 
doesn’t belong to us when we go out looking for it. 
If that is true, what a sinful world this is, for we know 
how many people are in search for it, so eagerly in 
search for it that it makes them do a lot of abnormal, 
foolish things. 

Prof. L. P. Jacks, English philosopher, is quoted 
in the Christian Leader as saying that “men every- 
where have got from Rousseau and the Declaration 
of Independence the nonsensical notion that they 
have a right to happiness, and, finding it not to be 


*Sermon preached in the United Christian Church of 
Carthage, New York, at the morning service, Sunday, Jan. 10, 
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had, they conclude that some villain has deprived 
them of it, and pitch into all sorts of innocent by- 
standers.”’ At another time he said: ‘“Man was not 
made for happiness. He was made for long journeys, 
for difficult undertakings, for heroic adventures, for 
lost causes, and his happiness if it comes is a by- 
product.” 

The editor of the Leader is inclined to disagree 
with Professor Jacks. He says: “What we would 
bring out a little more positively is the fact that man 
was made for happiness—not sensual enjoyment, 
not self-indulgence of any kind, but the happiness of 
useful achievement, duty doing, fulfilling his destiny, 
and faith in God.” 

We have there the presentation of two different 
points of view.and we are allowed to take our choice— 
or why can’t we just as well accept both of them? 

When we analyze them closely, we find that they 
are not as contradictory as they at first seem. After 
reducing them to their simplest terms, the argument 
sounds very much like the one about ‘‘which came 
first, the hen or the egg.” 

Jacks says that we were made for the perform- 
ance of difficult tasks and that happiness comes 
to us as a by-product after performing them. The 
editor says we were made for happiness, and that it is 
ours when we have performed the difficult tasks. 

Why should we be limited to a choice? Can we 
not accept both of them as true, and decide that, 
no matter which came first, we do know that in any 
event the one can not be present without the other? 

One can not do his duty without having a keen 
sense of satisfaction; and one can not experience 
that satisfaction without having done something to 
earn it, without having done his duty. 

If we should fully accept that conclusion, ‘that 
happiness and the performance of difficult tasks go 
together, and are inseparable,’’ what promise does it 
have for us in this day in which we live? 

We recall the promise given to the disciples in 
John’s gospel: “If ye know these things, happy are 
ye if ye do them.” There is no doubt in our minds 
that Jesus set before them many difficult tasks. He 
tried to make their duties absolutely clear to them, 
and did not hesitate to point out the many dangers 
they would be obliged to face. 

At the thought of going on a picnic or to a party, 
our enthusiasm is immediately aroused, and we im- 
mediately visualize the happiness which we expect to 
enjoy. But it was no picnic to which Jesus was in- 
viting his disciples, but rather it was hard work, suf- 
fering and persecution, and possibly death. And yet, 
along with all that, he promised them—happiness. 

He did not say, “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye.”’ Yet how often do we find people who seek 
happiness and satisfaction in knowledge alone, or 
who seem content simply with the knowledge they 
acquire. 

Time and again one meets people who will go 
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into long discourses in regard to the things that they 
know to be the matter with conditions. They know, 
and they seem to get a great deal of satisfaction out 
of letting you know that they know. That satisfac- 
tion is scarcely “happiness.” At times it is simply the 
sweet taste of self-assertion that almost immediately 
turns bitter: “Have I said enough, or have I said too 
much?” At other times it is the satisfaction that 
comes from relieving oneself of a burden that one can 
no longer bear alone. 

“Tf ye know these things,” are ye happy? Not 
at all, if we simply know them. ‘Where ignorance is 
bliss, tis folly to be wise.”’ If the disciples had been 
obliged to sit still, doing nothing, with the urgent 
truths revealed to them by Jesus burning more and 
more deeply into their minds, how they would have 
suffered! They must indeed have envied the milling 
thousands who continued unaware of the fate that 
was in store for them. 

“Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them,” but woe unto ye if, after knowing these 
things, ye do nothing about them. 

The disciples were quite aware of what Jesus 
was teaching them, but they did not assume the full 
burden of that knowledge while Jesus was still here 
to bear it for them. Judas tried to slip out from 
under that burden entirely, and we know how he lost 
all that gave meaning to his life. Peter made an 
attempt to escape, but his conscience operated more 
quickly than did Judas’, and he was saved for his great 
work. It was after the crucifixion that the knowledge 
bore down upon the minds of the disciples until they 
were finally compelled to translate it into action. 
They could be happy only if they did those things. 
Their happiness was inseparable from the performance 
of duty. 

Again let us ask, what does our conclusion 
promise us for to-day? We look in vain for an easy 
road to happiness. We have the suspicion that our 
late habit of “letting George do it’’ while we attended 
to the pursuit of our own pleasures isn’t going to 
afford any more happiness in the future than it has in 
the past. We are becoming more and more aware 
that our own happiness depends entirely on ourselves 
and that others can not possibly provide it for us. 
Truths in regard to our own obligations and responsi- 
bilities which we had denied any admittance to our 
ways of thinking are now forcing themselves upon us 
so insistently that we can no longer keep them out. 

Our individualistic philosophy, to which we clung 
so proudly because it seemed to afford us so large a 
degree of freedom, seems suddenly to have become 
obsolete, unworkable, and we find that we must build 
up a new philosophy. 

Dr. Atwood must have repeated those words of 
Jesus to us at least a hundred times at school. I 
have not reminded you of them nearly as often as 
that, so it may be safe to mention them again. Do 
you remember them—‘“He who would save his life 
must lose it, for my sake?” To paraphrase it: ““He 
who would find happiness, the true satisfaction of 
life, must lose all thought of himself in the performance 
of the tasks, the deeds of love and mercy, which I 
have set for him to do.” 

That quotation from Jesus contains so large a 


part of my philosophy of life that I certainly have 
failed if I have not conveyed at least some of its 
meaning to you. 

But there is a difference between having a philos- 
ophy of life, and living it to the full. Of course one 
must first have it before he can live it. If I lived my 
philosophy I’d be the happiest person I know, but 
alas—too often I comply merely with the abbreviation 
that we made of our text. I merely know these things, 
and I lose many an opportunity for happiness because 
I do not do them. Life would be unbearable, if it 
were not for the comfort that is afforded by the host 
of companions who are in the same boat with me. 

And of course there is-always comfort in the 
thought that God forgives us. No, He will not let 
us enjoy the happiness, but He will continue to keep 
the opportunity for enjoying it open to us. 

I may not be wise in this, but I can not help feeling 
that between the two points of view given us by Pro- 
fessor Jacks and the editor of the Leader, we are safest 
in laying our stress on that of Professor Jacks and, 
forgetting all about our “right to happiness,” con- 
centrating our entire attention instead on the op- 
portunities for doing good that surround us, the op- 
portunities for building and improving on the social 
structure in which we find ourselves living; losing 
ourselves in the building of God’s kingdom here on 
earth. We have the promise that happiness will 
follow, and we know in our own experience that hap- 
piness has followed every time that we have done 
something worth-while. 

And if our happiness increases with the increase 
in the number of difficult tasks performed, and we can 
include also all those courageously attempted—why 
should not our true happiness in the year ahead be 
greater than it has ever been before? There are a 
multitude of problems confronting us, problems of 
which we are fully aware, and because of them our own 


opportunities for happiness are boundless. That is 
what our conclusion promises us for to-day! 
Are we disappointed in the promise? If we are, 


shame on us for calling ourselves Christians. 
dear,” we might say, “what chance is there of our 
being able to solve all the problems? Our brightest 
men seem to be all at sea, so what chanee have we of 
ever being happy again?” 

O ye of little faith! 

Let us return again to that statement in the 
Christian Leader—Man was made for the happiness 
of useful achievement, duty doing, fulfilling his high 
destiny, and faith in God.” The keynote is after all 
in that last phrase, ‘faith in God,” faith in the ul- 
timate triumph of good over evil, faith in the ultimate 
reign of truth, of good will. 

But how fortunate it is that happiness is rela- 
tive, rather than absolute. It is not something far 
off, something that can be attained only by a few. 
It is close at hand, and it is relative to the understand- 
ing and the ability which we now possess. Whatever 
we know, if we do those things, we shall be happy. 
We know a lot that needs to be done in the year ahead. 
We have been wishing each other a “Happy New 
Year.” The happiness will be ours if we strive cour- 
ageously, armed with our faith in God, to do the 
things that need to be done. : 


“Oh, 
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A CRY FOR HELP 
Mary Grace Canfield 


is Sunday, February the 14th, 19382. 
What I am about to say comes from the 
very depths of my soul. It comes out of 
Le the understanding of a great need. It comes 
from hope long deferred. 

This morning as we went to that unattractive 
and barren hall where we hold our services, which 
sometimes is clean, and often is not, for it is a hall 
used by several organizations of men, the floor was 
covered with ashes, tobacco and spittle. Filthy spit- 
toons stood about. I found a superanuated wreck of 
a broom and started in to brush out, the best I could 
with such a feeble instrument, that hog-pen. No, I 
won’t insult a respectable hog, they roll in filth only 
because men compel them to do so. I swept and 
swept the nasty stuff in piles. Others of our folks 
gathered it up on paper shaped into dust-pans. As I 
swept my wrath grew with each flop of the broom. I 
am no janitor, but this is not the first time that I 
have swept out that hall so we could have services 
without sitting in pools of ashes. I have not reached 
the Job point yet that I can sit patiently on ash-heaps. 

All this winter I have been fighting a recalcitrant 
heart. Part of the time it has laid me low, and all 
of the time it troubles greatly. Physically, I should 
not be compelled to sweep dirty halls. For the sake 
of mental peace I should not either. 

I want to ask why we people here are compelled 
to go on like this year after year. We have plans 
for a beautiful little church, and we have a lot on 
which to put it. We know full well that in these 
years of depression that church can not be built, but 
a house near the church lot can be bought for about 
$8,000, a charming, delightful house. It is so ar- 
ranged that no changes would have to be made in 
order for us to hold our services in it. The General 
Convention holds $3,000 from the sale of our Durham 
church which is to be applied on a church here. The 
National Association has on hand about $3,500 for a 
church here. I doubt not but that enough more could 
be raised so that this house could be bought at once 
and we could move our church paraphernalia there. 

When we get a decent meeting place we know 
of children who will come to us,.and people who will 
worship with us, but they will not climb a long dirty 
flight of stairs to go into a barn-like room. It means 
something to work on the frontier, where the multi- 
tude are hostile in their thought towards liberal ideas, 
without this hindrance of no fit place to meet. 

I think of you people in the North, sitting in 
your comfortable churches this Sunday. I know what 
they are like, for I am of the North myself. I think 
of the many Universalist churches in Vermont which 
stand with closed doors. If we could only move one 
of them here! 

And now our North Carolina ministers must all 
accept a cut in salary. We have to accept it with the 
same spirit that we accept other hard knocks in life, 
as we accept sickness, hospital operations, the death 
of a beloved child, as we accept ever-increasing taxes. 

Three of the ministers in the state have parson- 
ages and so have no house rent. Three have to rent 
a roof to keep off the rain. Here in Greensboro we 


have been putting quite a chunk of the salary back 
into many items to help the cause along. With re- 
duced salary, our ability to help will be curtailed. If 
you folks will see that this desirable house is bought, 
we could live in it as well as hold our services in it. 
We could do a lot of things if we had such a place in 
which to meet. 

Our good friend, Richard Billings, has helped us 
pay street assessments about our lot. We could not 
have met them without his friendly help. He died 
in November at his home in New York. Where is 
there another such friend? I do not know. 

I have another thing I want to say. Some people 
are disturbed because we do not have big congrega- 
tions. They will be bigger when we have a decent 
place in which to meet. I wish that all of you in the 
North would remember that this is a pioneering job 
in just the same sense that Hosea Ballou pioneered 
and others like him. Methods used are different, 
for now we use the radio and the press. In those old 
days it was all done by a face to face campaign. 
Will you all be_-big-visioned enough to realize that we 
are sowing the seed of liberal religious thought? The 
seed must grow and fruit. That takes time and pa- 
tience and the long forward look. Permit me to say 
that our Northern churches are not gathering multi- 
tudes within their doors. When the Northern Uni- 
versalist churches are packed full every Sunday, well, 
then This Greensboro Center is sending out 
its message over the whole state every week. The 
minister counts as his good friends people of outstand- 
ing influence in the state. As they accept him per- 
sonally, and they do, they learn that our kind of re- 
ligious convictions are pretty good after all. 

Folks, make it possible for us inside of three 
months to buy this house of which I have spoken. 
You will not be sorry when you have done it, and 
our beloved people here will have a sense of abiding, 
a feeling of security and permanence. Hear this cry 
and help now. Do not wait until we are all dead. 

* * ** 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL* 


The American Art Annual, Volume XXVIII, was published 
Feb. 10 by the American Federation of Arts. This volume of 
930 pages reviews for the year 1931 the chief events in all branches 
of the arts. It is also a classified and detailed directory of artists 
and institutions devoted wholly or partly to the arts, museums, 
art schools, art libraries, societies, etc. This directory is cor- 
rected to date of printing. It is of distinct value as a reference 
book, since there is no other publication of its kind. The cur- 
rent issue is the largest yet published, with a frontispiece in color 
and fifteen full page illustrations in sepia, reproducing outstand- 
ing works of the year. The typography and arrangement of 
the book have been changed, adding appreciably to its appear- 
ance and facilitating its use by a more definite separation of its 
several sections. It is a beautiful book and reflects great credit 
upon the editor, Alice Coe McGlauflin, better known to Uni- 
versalists as Mrs. William H. McGlauflin. 

The outstanding feature of this latest annual is a Biograph- 
ical Directory of American Artists, formerly carried as “Who's 
Who in Art.” Names of. 5,536 painters, illustrators, etchers, 
printmakers and sculptors are listed. Of these, 619 are included 
for the first time. Following the biographical notes, there are 


*The American Art Annual, Vol. XXVIII, 1931. The 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C.; 1932; pp. 930 
$10.00. 
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separate classified listings of sculptors, illustrators and print- 
makers. 

The obituary section lists 166 names, a number of whom 
were of unusual importance in the art world. Among them are 
Daniel Chester French, sculptor; Maurice Fromkes, Philip L. 
Hale, Julius Rolshoven, Edward Simmons, Robert Spencer, 
Harry A. Vincent, painters; Henry Turner Bailey, educator; 
Timothy Cole, wood-engraver; and John Galen Howard, Rich- 
ard Howland Hunt, architects. Also, Fernando A. Carter, di- 
rector of Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts; Edward Robinson, 
director, and Robert W. deForest, president, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; and John J. Albright, William K. Bixby, Lizzie 
P. Bliss, Michael Friedsam, John Gellatly, Albert M. Todd and 
Henry Walters, collectors and patrons of art. 

A twenty-page review of ‘“The Year in Art’ reveals increased 
activity, despite the continuance of economic depression. As 
nearly as can be estimated, gifts and bequests of approximately 
$22,700,000 were made to cities, art museums, galleries and vari- 
ous organizations, which is a total of $4,700,000 more than was 
recorded last year. The largest of these was the endowment 
fund of $15,000,000, left to maintain the Henry Clay Frick Art 
Collection, which passed into public possession at the death of 
Mrs. Frick. By the will of Mr. Henry Walters, the Walters 
Gallery became the property of the city of Baltimore. 


*% 9% -% 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS MEETING AT GENEVA 


Julian S. Wadsworth 


It has seemed in these last weeks in Geneva as if spiritual 
forces were being marshaled for the mightiest conflict in human 
history. It will bea field of battle on which the eyes of the world 
will center. It will also be viewed from the ramparts of Heaven. 


No battle in human history has ever been fought with a deeper ' 


significance for humanity. 

A spiritual force has been centering for months in the union 
meetings for prayer only, which have been held in old Macca- 
bees Chapel connected with the Cathedral of St. Pierre, under 
the leadership of Dr. Watt, pastor of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church. One wonders what Calvin and John Knox, who 
preached from this pulpit nearly four hundred years ago, might 
have thought of this volume of united prayer as it comes up to 
-God who is still our ‘‘Mighty Fortress” for this Conference for 
World Peace. 

One notes another group of these spiritual forces which have 
been centering in the American Church under the leadership of 
its beloved pastor, Dr. Everett Smith. The church is centrally 
located, not far from the Secretariat. It has become the center 
for the Christian international organizations. It is open daily 
and welcomes all who are interested in the Conference. 

Another citadel of power is seen at the Kursaal, where the 
women of the world have centered their multiple international 
and world organizations in a powerful effort to make the voice of 
womanhood heard upon the subject of war, which is one of the 
most vital interest to them. They will present a mammoth 
petition with the signatures of millions of women in all lands. 
As with a mighty cry from the mother-heart of the world it will 
be heard in this Conference, and will not be lightly listened to by 
those whose political leadership is more and more dependent 
upon the votes of women. 

Nor would we fail to speak of another group which has its 
part in marshaling force for this spiritual conflict. A group of 
leaders of what is known over here as ‘“The Oxford Movement,”’ 
under the lead of Frank Buchman, has been for weeks at one of 
‘the largest and: most popular hotels, holding one of its ‘“‘house 
parties.”’ These have been crowded with invited guests. In the 
end sought, these meetings have not been very unlike an old- 
fashioned Methodist protracted meeting, but the most modern 
personal and direct evangelistic methods have been used. One 
who stands high in London social circles has been largely re- 
sponsible for this series of meetings. She felt the strategic im- 
portance of the coming of the Conference, and that it is “possible 

-at this time for a new chapter to be written in the Acts of the 
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Apostles.” Some remarkable changes have taken place in the 
lives of those who were skeptic, and are now earnestly seeking to 
change other lives into evangels of Christ for peace. 

For the religious opening of the Conference it was arranged 
that instead of the formal prayer at its opening session an im- 
pressive service in English would be held in the Cathedral on 
the Sunday before the opening, at which the Archbishop of York 
should preach. A reception was given to him on Saturday after- 
noon in the beautiful home of Dr. Gautier, pastor of the Cathedral, 
and Madame Gautier. Here in rooms where the presence of 
John Calvin seemed still to linger, distinguished clergymen, 
statesmen, and other invited guests had the opportunity to meet 
personally Dr. Temple, the Archbishop, an outstanding apostle 
of the Christian Church for World Peace. 

The Cathedral was crowded for the service to the limit of 
standing room. Cards of invitation had been issued to insure 
reserved seats for all the delegations. Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
president of the Conference, read the first lesson. At one time 
he was a local preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist Church. A 
Cornish class-leader said of him when he was ordained first to 
preach, ‘He is a young man who doesn’t drink, doesn’t smoke, 
and who doesn’t use notes.” Everybody is now impressed 
with his faultless use of English when speaking without notes. 
Also the character of his Christian life is known to all. No one 
of those delegates could have left that service without feeling an 
overpowering weight of his responsibility, yet strengthened in 
faith by the fine old hymns and God-given message. 

It had long been decided that music should have its part 
in contributing to the spiritual forces that might aid the Confer- 
ence in the higher and finer communions of the soul. It was de- 
cided that on the first night of the Conference a choral service 
would be given to which the entire Conference would be invited. 
It is known that music has always held a mighty power of in- 
fluence in the world in moments of crucial need. The “‘Passion’”’ 
of Bach, Beethoven’s ‘“Hymn of Fraternity,’’ Wagner’s “‘Parsi- 
fal,’’ Luther’s ‘(Hymn of the Reformation,” “Hin Feste Burg ist 
unser Gott’’—all at times have had tremendous power in lifting 
people out from the mire of the lower plains to the heights where 
the soul can hold communion with its nobler self. 

It must have been an inspiration when it was chosen that 
on this particular night and under these most unusual circum- 
stances, when the world had greatest need for such a divine 
message, the “‘Beatitudes’’ of Cesar Franck should be rendered. 
Never could there have been a time more fitting for this master- 
piece of sacred music. Often through the centuries have the 
lofty grey walls of the old cathedral with its interlacing arches 
and richly sculptured choir-stalls resounded with music of re- 
ligious reform, but never with music freighted with a message 
more divine than this which echoed the words of our Lord’s 
Sermon from the heights of the Mountain. The multitudes com- 
ing from all parts of the world were lifted to the plain upon which 
could be distinctly heard that inaugural challenge of the Kingdom 
of God among men. The singers must have inherited a power of 
interpreting such music, since this, the Genevese Society of 
Sacred Music, has been in existence more than a hundred years. 
Singers were brought from Paris, Amsterdam, and other centers 
for the leading parts. Mr. Otto Barblin, the leader, is known 
in Europe not only as an apostle of music, but also as an apostle 
of world peace. As he led those hundreds of singers with his 
marvelous orchestra he seemed to give his own soul in offering on 
the altar, and we listened as it were to the passionate cry of a 
single voice. Nothing could have been more wonderful in fitness 
for this opening of the Conference. 

The citation of one passage alone will show how aptly the 
whole is fitted to the world’s present need: 

‘Without violence and without weakness 
May our labor bring to the distressed Earth 
Our Lord’s benediction of Peace.”’ 

And again re-echoing through the dim Gothic arches of the 
historic old cathedral came the words of our Lord, ‘‘Blessed are 
the peace-makers for they shall be called the children of God.” 

Geneva, Feb. 2, 1932. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ABOUT JESUS: IS IT TRUE? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I'll be driving you to distraction with my “much speaking,” 
but I’ve got to make my comment on the editorial entitled, 
“About Jesus: Is It True?” It doesn’t sound as if you wrote it 
yourself, but whether or not you did, I don’t think it is quite so 
positive as you almost invariably are in your emphases. After 
all, Shirley J. Case (fine man and scholar that he is) has a sort of 
instinctive tendency to put on wet blankets and to pour cold 
water. This leads him to over-emphasize the negatives of 
criticism. 

That first paragraph quoted from him is really a very cap- 
tious one. Who ever claimed that any one would make Jesus a 
president or banker or architect or even a parish minister? 
We who revere him most would regard so doing as putting a 
serious limitation upon him. Those functions are too small for 
a man of Jesus’ scope. 

The second quoted paragraph seemed to me to be almost 
querulous, although not quite that. I think that John Baillie 
and thinkers cf his stripe come much nearer the truth than Case 
ever has. Case is a precise scholar, the victim (in a way) of his 
own precision. 

As a matter of fact, the question of “facts’’ about Jesus in 
history and Jesus (Christ) in experience is so much broader than 
Case or the editorial admits, that such a treatment of it seems 
unduly restricted. For example of a larger treatment, take 
Johan Bojer’s novel called ‘“‘The New Temple,” which in fic- 
tional (psychological) form treats of “Christ as self-ideal’”’ and 
“Christ as objective reality.” 

Well, I just wanted to register a mild protest. I believe 
that “‘the Christ who stands by us day by day,”’ etc., is the actual 
person who lived in the flesh as Jesus of Nazareth. Literally so. 
No one has any real or scientific justification in saying, therefore, 
that I am untrue to the facts. He can say with justification only 
that I seem to find a fact where he, the critic, can find none. 
On such a basis we can then be good companions in the quest for 
truth. 

One of the major facts of history is this: that a great many 
intelligent, rigorously analytical persons have found that the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of experience are the same; one 
being met through sensory, the other by psychological, experi- 
ence. It’s a big, broad subject. Somehow, Shirley Case has 
never quite covered it. 

Dwight Bradley. 
Newton Center, Mass. 
* * 


LUTHER BALLOU’S QUESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At a recent meeting of our church Men’s Forum I asked the 
following question. I would be interested to know the reaction 
of the readers of the Christian Leader to it. 

What would happen if an amendment to the Constitution 
were made a fact which would read: The Federal Government 
guarantees to every person in the United States the bare necessi- 
ties of food, clothing, shelter, medical and hospital attention, 
but requires labor in return from those physically fit? 

Would a guarantee such as that wipe out fear in regard to 
these matters and to that degree stabilize business? You notice 
I said, “bare necessities.” That means that no one would get 
into the position of calling upon federal aid except in extreme 
need. Because no one wants to work for just bare necessities 
as a reward. 

This would take charity out of the hands of private charity 
organizations and put it into the hands of the national govern- 
ment. 

What a motley array of systems of charity there are all over 
the country to-day! Such a system as I suggest would abolish 
overlapping. It would permit of standardization. Records 


would be kept of relief given, and these records would be open 
to all other offices. 

If the great mass of funds now spent for welfare work were 
handled by one great, economically organized channel, instead of 
being used in a hit-or-miss manner a3 is the case to-day, how much 
better results would be attained! 

Such a system would wipe out despair from the hearts of 
many. Regardless of how bad conditions might become, these 
people would know they would be cared for not as a matter of 
charity, but as a natural right from the mere fact that they live 
in this country. 

It would be a recognition of the fact that no way has yet 
been devised to keep a perfect balance between jobs and workers. 
It would bridge this gap. 

It would abolish all fear of bolshevism ever getting a grip in 
America. It would mean that we here in America as a nation 
recognize the sacredness of human life, and are determined that 
at all events it shall be cared for properly. 

It would mean that on account of poverty no person would 
be without proper medical and hospital care to keep him fit for 
his life tasks. 

This system eliminates the curse of the dole. 

Luther Ballou. 

Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 


* * 


HUMANISM, ATHEISM AND SERVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Jan. 9 are two interesting letters, one by 
Gordon Kent, the other by Charles Potter. These letters are 
printed on the same page. Mr. Kent says he is an atheist and 
a humanist. Mr. Potter is offended at the editor for joining the 
terms, in his reference to humanism, of atheism and agnosticism, 
declaring, ‘The humanist position is essentially agnostic.’’ 
Which is right? 

However, Mr. Kent and Mr. Potter do agree that humanism 
is pro man. So is the theistic religion. ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and “‘Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” were not said by 
an atheist or an agnostic. Do you teach anything stronger than 
that in your humanist meetings, Mr. Kent and Mr. Potter? 

Both of these gentlemen are sure there is more driving power 
in humanism than in religious organizations, for the latter are 
handicapped by the God idea. These men must have turned 
their eyes inward for self-inspection, rather than outward to see 
what is going on in the world, to arrive at this conclusion. 

In my own neighborhood, the great organizations working 
for human betterment are: 

The public school system, having its origin in Puritan 
New England and Quaker Pennsylvania. Both Quakers and 
Puritan were theistic and pro man. 

The Salvation Army, started by an English minister to aid 
the under-tenth of the population of London, sunk in misery, 
drunkenness and crime till they had lost all hope of better 
things. This organization works 365 days in the year; it never 
sleeps, it never tires. It feeds the hungry, clothes the naked; its 
helping hand is seen in all the cities of the world. It is pro man 
and theistic. 

The Sisters of Charity, a band of Catholic women who de- 
vote their lives to helping others—pro man and theistic. 

The Y. M.C. A. and the Y. W. C. A.—organizations for the 
aid and guidance of young men and women. The good they 
are doing can not be estimated. Their activities are world wide. 
They are pro man and theistic. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union. Started by a 
band of heroic women more than fifty years ago in Indiana, it 
has become international. Itis pro man and theistic. 

The Red Cross, started in this country by a religious woman, 
and its present president is a Quaker. 
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Let us stop a moment and think of the thousands of colleges, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, homes for the aged, conducted by the 
churches and missionary societies all over the world, all working 
pro man. 

I know of no atheist or agnostic organization working thus 
in my neighborhood. 

Mr. Potter says: ‘““The dynamic of theism is weak, sporadic, 
and occasional.” Does not this statement seem rather curious 
after reading the statements made above? 

Mr. Potter says, ““Humanism has its faith in man.” 
at a loss to know just what Mr. Potter means by that. 

My Scandinavian ancestors had so great faith in their heroes 
that, dead, they became gods. The Roman emperors, upon as- 
cending the throne, were pronounced divine by the Senate, and 
altars were erected in all the great cities of the empire to the 
new divinity. The Japanese still believe their emperors are 
descended from the gods. But this faith does not appeal to me. 

Mr. Kent says that the instinct of race preservation is the 
basic principle of humanism; and, “If there is any greater driving 
force than that instinct, I do not know what it is.” 

After I follow in the wake of Alexander’s conquering armies, 
and count the multitude of the slain; when I remember that dur- 
ing the thousand years of the Roman Empire the temple of Janus 
was closed but three times; when I read of Genghis Khan and his 
greed for power and plunder that cost five million lives; when I 
recall Tamerlane’s monuments built of cement and human 
skulls—ninety thousand skulls in the one at Bagdad—when I 
bring to mind the titanic struggle in this country between the 
wearers of the Blue uniforms and the wearers of the Grey; when I 
number the 10,000,000 graves dug by the World War, I hesitate to 
accept Mr. Kent’s statement as to the driving power of his 
foundation plank of humanism. 


I am 


E.T. Mason. 


* x 


GOOD TACTICS TO SAY GOD? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A sentiment in Friend Henry W. Pinkham’s letter in the 
Leader of Jan. 23 is very suggestive. He writes, in one section, 
which is not his final argument, “Ought humanists then to dis- 
card the word (God), as some of them do, or ought they to use it, 
giving it a meaning other than the traditional, as some of them 
do? I favor the latter course. A word so elastic can easily 
serve the humanist’s turn, enabling him to reach many minds 
that automatically shut against him when he avows atheism.”’ 

Here we find the humanists in policy are divided among 


themselves. Shall we call them the fearless humanists who would 


not use the word God, for they think there is none? Others be- 
lieve it the best policy to make use of the word, for atheist has a 
bad sound. Why use a word that has a bad sound? Yet, does 
it not tell the truth? 

Liberals sometimes feel delighted when some of their own be- 
lief occupy places of prominence and influence in churches which 
insist on a ministerial test of creedal Orthodoxy. We think we 
are “putting it over” on the Orthodox. Are we? Orshould we 
be ashamed of our fellow liberals? 

A man makes a sharp business transaction in which he cheats 
a widow who does not know finance or human nature. He 
thinks he has made something. Has he? Or has he hurt him- 
self the most? 

In my opinion the world theological would have been farther 
advanced if men like Prof. George B. Foster of Chicago had left 
the Bartist fellowship and joined the Unitarian church, for 
which he preached. For he was a Unitarian and not a Baptist. 

His successor, Professor Haydon, might do more good of a 
permanent nature, in my opinion, if he would withdraw from 
membership in a Baptist church, and join our fellowship of the 
liberal churches. 

If humanists believe in God what is all the fuss about? A 
man has a perfect right to follow his belief; but does he not lose, 
when he makes language something (as a talented Frenchman 
expressed it) to conceal thought? 


The soldier carries his flag and wears his uniform. Shall 
we expect theologians to be less frank than the common soldier 
whom they so often despise? 

We are all seeking for a better country. The signposts, I 
insist, should tell the truth so far as possible. “To tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth,” which our civiliza- 
tion makes so many people swear to.do, and then keeps them at 
once from telling it, shows how little we have thought these 
things out. For which one of us can thoroughly understand the 
other? Yet we should try, so far as lies in our power, to paint 
the picture as we see it. Then, alas, we are often daubers and 
not true artists of the glorious truth which is beautiful in its own 
way. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Florida. ; 


* * 


HEARTY THANKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Quite often the Leader publishes a letter sent by one of its 
subscribers for renewal (check enclosed). That letter is quite apt 
to read: “I am over eighty years old, have read the Leader for 
— years and would not be without it.”’ Well, here is a differ- 
ent tone. 

I am only twenty-five years old, I have not read it for many 
years, but I hope to for many years to come. JI look forward in 
its pages and not backward. Each week its pages present me a 
letter, a message, from some one of my fine friends in the Uni- 
versalist faith, scattered over our country. 

The necessary check is enclosed. 

Arthur Whitney. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


x Ox 


FLORAL PARK HAS HAD HELP FROM THE CHURCH 


To the E'ditor of the Leader: 

Floral Park, Long Island, has had help from the Universalist 
Church. The letter in ‘‘Reactions’’ in the issue of Feb. 13, 
signed by H. E. Latham of Springfield, Vermont, impels me to 
explain that if there had not been active interest in the situation 
at Floral Park by Universalists not living there, it is improbable 
that we should have had a church in that community to-day. 

Those who are familiar with the history of our movement 
there know I had a part in it. The preliminary survey, out of 
which the church grew, was financed out of funds raised by a com- 
mittee of Universalists from the Metropolitan District, including, 
I believe, a contribution by the New York State Universalist 
Convention. More than that, the State Convention of New 
York has been most actively interested in the development of 
the church in Floral Park, and has given—and is giving—gen- 
erous support to this new church. 

It is my understanding that the General Convention is so 
limited in its funds for extension work that no appropriation 
can be made to assist a new movement located in the territory of 
a State Convention which is able to lend aid. 

Harry F. Shook. 

Concord, N. H. 


* * 


BURRIS JENKINS A UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sure that Universalists will be interested to know that 
Burris Jenkins, minister of the Linwood Christian Church, made 
this statement in his book, “The Drift of the Day’ (Willett, 
Clark & Colby, 1928): “I am, therefore, with all my heart—and 
I’m only speaking the current thought of my time—a universal- 
ist. I believe that all men are worth saving, redeeming, glorify- 
ing; and more than that, I believe that God will finally save, re- 
deem and glorify every one of them.’’ What have the 100 per 
cent Universalists got to say? 

Hugh S. Tigner. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


————————— 
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Mr. Hoover’s Economic Policy. By 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. (No. 7 of the 
John Day Pamphlets. 25 cents.) 


The Myth of Rugged American In- 
dividualism. By Charles A. Beard. 
(No. 6 of the John Day Pamphlets. 
25 cents.) 


These recent additions to the pamphlet 
series arouse varied and conflicting emo- 
tions, as, doubtless, they are intended to 
do. Their appearance at this time sug- 
gests that they are campaign documents; 
if so, they are of the type most easily 
produced, in that they are written against 
a particular candidate and are not for 
any one else. While this makes for easy 
writing, it can still be effective writing, as 
indeed is the case with both of these docu- 
ments. 

Professor Tugwell does not deal gently 
with Mr. Hoover’s economic beliefs and 
practises. He accuses the President of ac- 
cumulating facts and then not knowing 
what to do with them; of refusing to listen 
to the plea of the economists for lowered 
tariffs; of being undecided as to the status 
and effects of our anti-trust laws; of being 
over-optimistic during the depression; 
and of much else besides. He makes out 
a convincing case. But the most damning 
conclusion that can be drawn from the 
brief is that the President is in the same 
boat with his most complacent critics. 

Compare him with the professional 
economists, with whom Professor Tugwell 
must be classed. Have they been guilt- 
less of amassing mountainous masses of 
facts, from which the mouse of useful and 
effective instruction is with difficulty de- 
livered? As to free trade, it is not notice- 
ably employed by the Soviet government, 
to which Professor Tugwell looks for light 
and leading; nor can it be permitted in any 
society which embarks on the imminent 
project of social and economic control. 
And, to pass over much else, as to Mr. 
Hoover’s irrepressible optimism, who was 
so ecstatic as the economists in the summer 
of 1929, and who so demoralized as these 
same folk at the annual meeting at Wash- 
ington in December? Some of us prefer 
leadership more even in its temperamental 
quality. 

Yet, were I the President, I would read 
the pamphlet and meditate upon it. 

Dr. Beard’s broadside is launched against 
a phrase. He depicts “rugged American 
individualism” (am I right in remember- 
ing this phrase as having been used by the 
President?) as being the article which 
leads in the credo of American business, 
and the element discovered with the great- 
est difficulty in its practical relations. In 
particular, he lists a long series of govern- 
mental activities which business has de- 
Se ae eS ee 
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manded, and which run directly counter 
to the beloved principle. Regulation of 
railways, improvement of waterways, the 
Shipping Board, aviaticn control, canal 
building, highway building, the Bureau of 
Standards, the anti-trust laws, the tariff, 
the Farm Board—it is an endless roll. 
It is not clear whether or no Dr. Beard 
condemns them all. One guesses that he 
does. If so, he falls into the same cap- 
tivity to a phrase for which he rightly 
chides the rest of us. 

No section of Mr. Wells’s latest book, 
“The Work, Wealth and Happiness of 
Mankind,” is more arresting than his 
plea for a revival of the old distinction 
between Nominalist and Realist. An 
understanding of the problem is an abso- 
lute essential to effective thought and work 
in our age. Such a phrase as “rugged 
American individualism” is weighted with 
emotions, habits, and associations which 
appear to give the words a life of their own. 
This multiplies their value to the orator 
or writer, but renders them useless as 
tools of accurate thought. For this latter 
purpose words are only convenient alge- 
braic symbols of things themselves, which 
things alone can give them significance. 

An aura of historic, emotional and habit- 
ual connotations is useful to the artist 
but fatal to the scientist, the engineer or 
the modern philosopher. In this opposi- 
tion perhaps lies a cause of the instinctive 
hostility between these two classes. We 
all need to know in which of the two ways 
we are using words, and to take care not 
to employ the wrong way when we think 
we are thinking. 

There are, in truth, proper fields for in- 
dividualism and for collective action. 
Let Dr. Beard tell us which is which, in all 
the examples which he has adduced. 

Ralph E. Flanders. 

Springfield, Vt. 


* * 


The Day of Worship. Edited by W. W. 
Davis. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 


This is a symposium of the views of six- 
teen religious leaders on the use of Sunday. 
In general the emphasis is upon viewing 
the day as a privilege and opportunity for 
giving expression to sides of human nature 
which are repressed by the commercial 
routine. There are, however, few prac- 
tical suggestions for the use of Sunday in 
family life, and some of the writers betray 
a naive indifference to the results of biblical 
criticism. There is considerable repetition 
in the book, and the questions at the end 
of each chapter are altogether too easy to 
answer. The reviewer notices typograph- 
ical and other errors. One of the greatest 
of the early church fathers is cited as 
“Clement of Alexander,” instead of Alex- 
andria. Perhaps the best chapter is that 
on “The Day and the Non-Christian 


World,’ by Dr. A. M. Sherman, Secre- 
tary of Missionary Education of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
K. C. MacArthur. 
Executive Secretary Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, Boston. 


* * 


The Church and War. 
Miller. 
$1.50.) 


Mr.Miller’s book ought certainly to be 
carefully read by many ministers and re- 
ligious leaders in all walks of life. It has 
limitations, perhaps, but they were de- 
liberately chosen by the author. It may, 
for example, be said that it devotes too 
much space to quotations, but what Mr. 
Miller wished to do could be done only by 
presenting the definite facts, and specific 
quotations prove his point better than 
summaries or generalizations. 

The book shows the part played by the 
Christian Church in civilizations resting 
on militarism, the pacifism of the first 
centuries, the capture of the Church by 
the State, the development after the Ref- 
ormation of minorities opposing war, the 
contribution of the churches to peace 
movements in the nineteenth century, the 
support of war (as a measure to “‘end war’’) 
from 1914 to 1918, and the commitment of 
the churches to peace during the last 
decade. 

It is a sad story, a story of moral con- 
fusion, of blind surrender to the demands 
of Caesar, and of professions which did not 
stand the test of a crisis. We regret that 
in one chapter Mr. Miller, giving instances 
of war-mindedness among ministers dur- 
ing the war, felt it necessary to record the 
names of those whom he quoted, many of 
whom (as he is just enough to mention) 
have since frankly repudiated the position 
they were led by propaganda and war- 
hysteria to adopt. 

The chapter recording experiences of 
conversion from belief in war to forthright 
pacifism is perhaps his strongest. Not 
individuals only, but churches, underwent 
conversion. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church declared in 1924 that war is the 
supreme enemy of mankind. A synod of 
the Lutheran Church said, ‘“We oppose all 
participation in war and believe that no 
more patriotic service in any nation can be 
rendered than to save the nation and others 
from war.’’ Other communions, of course, 
have been as outspoken, and the efforts to 
make such words practically effective 
have, in recent years, been led by Christian 
people. 

Individual conversions have been very 
numerous, as is indicated by the recent 
declaration of over ten thousand minis- 
ters that they will not again participate in 
a.war. Dr. Fred B. Smith, Moderator of 
the Congregational Church recently, says, 


By Albert R. H. 
(Bethany Press., St. Louis. 


“Never again under any circumstances 
can I say the things about war which were 
expressed during the years 1916 to 1918." 
Sherwoed Eddy’s struggle and final choice 
are told at length. He found he could not 
serve two masters. Why dees Mr. Miller, 
after quoting Dr. Fosdick’s clear declara- 
tion, make the cynical ccmment that it is 
another question whether Dr. Fosdick 
“would be willing to try this to the letter.” 
Words are only words, of course, but never 
since the early centuries and the times of 
Erasmus and Fox have there been such 
bold and committal declarations regarding 
war as have been made by our religious 
leaders since 1918. Happily the chorus is 
swelled by soldiers and sailors, representing 
both trenches and headquarters, both gun- 
turrets and quarter-deck. Sir William 
Robertson, chief of the British Imperial 
Staff of the Army, calls war a futile method 
of composing international difficulties, 
thus recording a conviction to which he has 
been led by exactly fifty years of service as 
a soldier and twenty years of participation 
in councils of state. General Tasker H. 
Bliss went so far as to say that if another 
world war should come the responsibility 
would rest “‘on the professing Christians of 
the United States.” 

Are we to be led again “by propaganda 
as though we were little children,” or are 
we to dare to judge for ourselves? Are 
we to protect in future those (not Quakers 
only) who have conscientious scruples 
about fighting and training, instead of 
labeling them traitors? Discerning people 
can see that the answer is already being 
made, and it is not a very bold prophecy 
to make that people in whose hands lie 
the momentous decisions, not merely 
for the declaration of war but for those 
preparatory actions which experience 
proves lead to war, will be startled and 
surprised to discover, sooner or later, that 
Christians are taking their professions 
more seriously than they did in 1914 or 
1917. 

Mr. Allen’s book contains an excellent 
bibliography. It is likely to be very use- 
ful to those who desire to fortify their own 
convictions by reference to a clearly- 
developed statement of the position of the 
churches and their leaders. 

H.E.B.S. 
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Article Thirty-Two. 
bone Oliver. 
$2.50.) 

This novel from the facile pen of Dr. 
Oliver takes its name from one of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England which deals with the marriage of 
priests. The book presents a supposed 
conflict arising from the position of the 
Anglican priest. This, it is pointed out, is 
between the priestly function of the Ro- 
manist and the frankly Protestant attitude 
of the nonconformist. The scene is laid 
in Cambridge and Harvard University, 
and the story follows the life of an under- 


By John Rath- 
(Maemillan Company. 
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graduate at Harvard who later enters 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 
Three generations of ministers provide a 
background for the presenting of the prob- 
lem of celibacy among Anglican clergy. 
A conflict arises between the Episcopal 
minister as priest and the same man as 


husband and father. The story depicts 
as irreconcilable the office of the priest 
who serves at the altar and the responsi- 
bilities and loyalties of a loving father and 
husband. While this conflict in the lives 
of married clergy of the Episcopal Church 
is valid enough, the same would apply 
equally well to the conflicting loyalties in 
any denomination, and I believe, therefore, 
that the book will be of interest to many 
non-Episcopalians. 

The characters are well portrayed and 
the book is very readable. For those who 
are familiar with the work of the Cowley 
Fathers and who know something of the 
history of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
this story will be especially interesting, 
since the author has woven his plot 
around situations well known to residents 
of Cambridge and Boston. It will also be 
valuable to those who have speculated on 
the general question of the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

Otis R. Rice. 

Trinity Church, Bosion, Mass. 

* * 
Chores and the Altar. 
Alexander Campbell. 
St. Louis. $2.00.) 


This book is a collection of sermonettes 
or essays culled from the author’s work as 
preacher and pastor. It includes sermons, 
travel articles, editorials, and the author’s 
musings on a variety of subjects. 

For those who know the author and his 
community it may have a special appeal, 
but for others it may seem tedious and a 
bit too homely in spots. There is a 
danger that much of it will seem ‘‘popu- 
lar’ rather than really challenging. 

This collection is rather typical of a 
type of preaching which may appeal in a 
particular community when done by a 
magnetic personality, but which has small 
foree when read in cold print. This 
homiletical effort must always be balanced 
by a more searching intellectual appeal 
for modern men and women, and this 
particular book is lacking on that score. 

ORT. 


By George 
(Bethany Press, 
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I Tell Everything. The Brown Man’s 
Burden. By Edward Holton James. 
(Old Corner Bookstore, Boston.) 


The title of this book does injustice to 
the contents. Much in the fashion of a 
travel journal, and in completely unsensa- 
tional style, Mr. James tells of his im- 
pressions as he traveled up and down India 
a year ago. He met many interesting 
people and he saw much. He was priv- 
ileged to share the investigations of H. N. 
Brailsford, than whom no journalist has 
done greater service for India, and in the 
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main he has written dispassionately and 
carefully. The greater part of his book is 
a record, either of observation or of official 
reports, of the growth of the non-co-opera~ 
tion movement. In this section, chiefly 
the first half of the book, he reports facts 
rather than opinions, and as he was pres~ 
ent at many of the most interesting events 
of a thrilling period of Indian history, his: 
book makes exceedingly interesting read- 
ing. 

The second half of the book is not so 
well written and is given over largely to 
controversial questions. Mr. James here: 
takes issué with Miss Mayo, as well as 
with those who consider Indians an inferior 
race and ineapable of self-government. 
While much that he says in refutation is 
unmistakably true, he is somewhat given 
to overstatement of his strong points, as 
well as apt to minimize when explanations 
are inconclusive. 

Mr. James pays strong tribute to the 
character of the former Viceroy, Lord 
Irwin, believing that much credit is due 
him for his steadying influence in difficult 
situations, and gives a many-sided picture 
of Gandhi, showing his weaknesses as well 
as his strength. 

As a record of what one man could see 
and hear as he traveled about a seething 
country in an historic year, this book is 
one of the most interesting of the many 
which have appeared. It contains much 
enlightening information and, while it is 
about as pro-Indian as the average book of 
the sort is pro-British, the facts stand out, 
and the opinions can be accepted or re- 
jected at will. 

DiGs 
B * 
ORDINATION IN WEST 
Stanley C. Stall 

The Universalist church of Fork Ridge, 
West Virginia, is one of our pioneer 
churches. For a great many years it has 
stood, the only exponent of liberal religion 
in the entire state, on “the ridge,” and 
proclaimed its message to those who came. 

In this church many famous Universalist 
ministers have spoken: Dr. Q. H. Shinn, 
Dr. S. H. Carleton, Dr. W. R. Rowland, 
and many others. On the front wall of 
the auditorium hang portraits of Dr. 
Shinn and Dr. Rowland. Not often in 
its many years of existence, however, 
has this pioneer church enjoyed the ser- 
vices of a settled pastor. 

The constituency of the Fork Ridge 
church is scattered over a large territory, 
many folks living on roads which are im- 
passable for automobiles in the bad 
weather. In spite of what might be a 
handicap to many, these fine people go 
right ahead with their church work, and it 
is no uncommon thing for many of them 
to walk two and three miles over mud 
roads and through the fields in order to 
attend Sunday school and _ preaching 
services, 

(Continued on page 285) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
“MISSION CIRCLE AND INDIVIDUAL 


GIFTS 
Previously reported from Mission 
(CHRGIES). 5 eo So, Ra Say ag ae $ 60.00 
ISAT tOM yy ViaSS.6 oe e- 10.00 
NAMMGOSPAMEeles Calif. 90. ean... - 5.00 


15. Lynn, Mass., Pullman Mission 50.00 
$125.00 
Previously reported from individ- 
(THR oS ocho cen titee are eee One $78.00 
17. Miss S. Maude Whipple, Rhode 
Slay clmmrarer eee red. hen cyeae sce 5.60. 
18. Miss Gertrude Whipple, Rhode 
IISVERIG. © pee ee ae 5.00 
19. Gift in memory of Rev. Jennie 
Lois Ellis, RhodeIsland ....... 5.00 
PAD e~ J Brae YG Rice aR es eae ee 5.00 
21. Mrs. E. L. Conger, Oklahoma 
(Giiteya © lanes ayer. aes ks oF 5.00 
$103.00 


This is a good start. Can we have the 
total at least $500 when we report next? 


* * 


THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


We have had such a generous response 
to our appeals for the many different 
things needed and desired at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace each year that it gives 
us encouragement for future years. There 
are several things, mostly little things, 
which we are going to need this summer 
and some which perhaps we could rot say 
we really need, but which would add ma- 
terially to the ‘“‘Receipts” side of our re- 
port. 

First, because we have two fine new 
bungalows or cabins at the Birthplace for 
use of the summer campers, we are going 
to need new and larger sheets than we 
have been using. There will be fourteen 
beds to keep supplied, and the size of the 
sheet required is 63 x 90. 

But first, of course, we must have the 
beds. Last summer we were able to 
completely furnish one of the bungalows 
with beds, mattresses and blankets. But 
we need six more beds for the second cabin. 
Since our article appeared in the February 
Bulletin, two beds have been promised. 
The approximate cost of bed and mattress 
is $11.00. Would your Circle or some one 
or some organization in your church like 
to give one? It can be appropriately 
marked with the name of the donor if de- 
sired. 

And now we wish to mention the 
“sales table’ at the Birthplace, which 
is familiar to you, we know, from the very 
generous and beautiful contributions which 
come to North Oxford each year. We 
prefer articles which can be moderately 
priced. The articles are welcome at any 
time, but our largest sales of the year come 
on Flag Day, June 14. 


Plans are under way for the summer 
camp work. 

Our new custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
L. Marshall, are enjoying the home and 
looking forward to spring and summer 
activities, 


* * 


NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES 


Newark, N. J., has just completed a 
splendid class in Mission Study, using the 
book “Christ Comes to the Village.” 
This does not include the whole Circle, 
but just a few who are specially interested. 
It is needless to say that those who at- 
tended have been greatly benefited. 
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Rockland, Maine, continues to have 
very successful luncheon meetings. The 
last two meetings have been devoted to 
the study of Camp Hill and the Suffolk 
School. Their programs are well planned 
and educational, especially along the line 
of our own church projects. 

* * 
INSTITUTES 

Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass., July 
12nto ZO’ 

Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine, 
July 30 to August 6. a 

Ferry Beach Institute, July 30 to Aug, 
6. 

We wish to impress these dates upon 
you so that you will plan nothing else but 
your visit to Ferry Beach and Northfield 
during these weeks. 


Our Young People 


Conducted’ by M. A. Kapp 


YOUTH AND CAPITALISM 
R. F. Needham 

By the time young people in America 
have reached the situation where they 
must apply mind or muscle, or both, to 
earning a livelihood, they have been the 
beneficiaries of a costly educational proc- 
ess. Every individual represents an in- 
vestment of thousands of dollars expended 
from the public treasury to equip him 
mentally and physically to play the game 
of life. 

It takes little time for the new players in 
the game to realize that it is played ac- 
cording to long established rules and prac- 
tises. The smarter players perceive that 
these rules and practises when considered 
as a whole constitute a system of economy 
-—the capitalistic system. 

They discover that this system is 
thoroughly entrenched in the life of the 
nation. Thoroughly entrenched because 
human thinking runs along a channel 
which gives the system security in law 
made sacrosanct by judicial interpreta- 
tion. And ours is ‘“‘a government of laws 
and not of men.” 

What does American Youth think of 
this system into which they have been 
born? 

Of course there is the conservative ele- 
ment, which becomes attuned to the 
system in short order—some because they 
are scions of the well-to-do and can not 
fail to see the advantage; others because 
they feel assured that it will yield life’s 
satisfactions; and the legion with limited 
mental outlook. 

At the other extreme are the irrespons- 
ible, feather-brained radicals of the sort 
who raise a fuss on Boston Common by 
frothy-mouthed denunciation of the sys- 
tem—and then fight deportation to the 
land of milk and honey where all have 
work and wages, especially wages. 

Most members of the Y. P. C. U. can 
be classed among the forward-looking, 


liberal element. If it were possible to 
compile a list of subjects under current 
discussion at devotional meetings it would 
very likely show that unioners are doing 
some critical thinking about the capital- 
istic system. 

They see many unhappy features of the 
system, such as gross inequality in the 
distribution of wealth, heartless employ- 
ment policies, vicious results of the profit 
motive, integration of economic power, 
callous indifference to working conditions, 
death-dealing machinery costing billions 
to protect overseas proprety worth mil- 
lions—to mention only a few of the sore 
spots. 

These abuses become formidable propo- 
sitions when a group of unioners talk 
them over and try to advance concrete 
suggestions for improvement. The only 
drawback to this discussion laboratory 
method—at least among the high school 
group—is that they are wont to mix up 
fact with supposition and fancy, and ar- 
rive at irrational conclusions. One’s 
judgment in the matter of altering the 
economic system is not to be relied upon 
unless it is based on a well-grounded knowl- 
edge of economics and arises from practi- 
cal experience. Yet it is well to point out 
that unioners of high school age know rela- 
tively more about political economy than 
their parents educated in the Victorian 
era. 

If you don’t think so, just review some 
present-day school books and then read 
the Congressional Record. 

Youth movements throughout the world 
evince great interest in modifying the 
capitalistic system. Young Universalists 
are in the front ranks. The universality 
of their religious philosophy gives them a 
commanding position. They know that 
what the world needs most is a change of 
heart. Bring this about and the process 
of economic evolution will be considerably 
hastened. 
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Sunday School Search Lights | | 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


CONVENTION DATES 


The annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association will be held 
July 23 to 26 at Ferry Beach, Maine. This 
will be preceded by a Leadership Training 
School, which will hold its sessions the week 
of the 17th. 

These will be red-letter days for Uni- 
versalist church school workers. It is 
none too early to blue-pencil your calendar, 
to begin making plans for yourself, and to 
help your church school to see that the 
sending of some of its teachers to these 
great meetings would be about the finest 
investment it could possibly make. 

eek 


AN EASTER COMMUNION SERVICE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


In the recent development of church 
activities Lent has come to be the favorite 
time for pastors’ classes in which young 
people are helped to understand the real 
meaning of Christianity and then faced 
with the challenge: Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve. Without question, in 
most churches of the liberal wing more 
young people unite with the church at 
Easter time than at any other season in 
the church year. 

But the program for Easter Sunday morn- 
ing is so full that the traditional association 
of the communion service with the ceremony 
of joining the church becomes practically 
impossible. What are we to do? 

For the last three or four years our 
Wellesley Hills Congregational Church has 
followed a plan which has proved unusually 
impressive. We have a communion ser- 
vice on Haster Sunday evening exclusively 
for the young people. We make the 
method of observance as simple and in- 
timate as if it were actually a family feast. 
Recognizing that the value of the service 
will depend upon the mood in which the 
participants come up to it, we have them 
gather in a room adjoining the church audi- 
torium—in our church it is the parlor—for 
a preparatory meeting. 

One or two appropriate hymns are sung, 
and then with the aid of the stereopticon 
a few of the great masterpieces illustrating 
Jesus’ life are thrown upon the screen and 
interpreted. A simple prayer follows, em- 
phasizing the message of the pictures in its 
bearing upon every-day life. Next is a 
brief talk by the minister explaining the 
significance of the Lord’s Supper in terms 
understood by young people. Its meaning 
as a memorial feast is illustrated by the 
inspiring memories that cluster around 
cherished keepsakes. The thought of the 
Lord’s table as a communion table is made 
vivid by being compared to family meals 
where the act of breaking bread together 
draws members of the group into a new 
intimacy of fellowship. The challenge to a 
new consecration is pointed out. The 
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* * 
* * 
c OUR NEED oe 
ok a te * 
& The trouble is that most of us do * 
* not realize that this intention to find * 
* God as a personal experience is the 
* primary and essential. thing in re- 
* ligion. We have become so accus- 
* tomed to substitutes that we very 
* easily fall back upon these sub- 
* stitutes and consider them sufficient. 

* We content ourselves with hear- 
* ing somebody talk about God, or 
* with the theological account of 
* Him, or with the enthusiastic hymn 

* which gives us a moment’s thrill and 

* exaltation as we rhythmically fol- 
* low some earlier poet’s experience. - 
* What we need now is to go the next 

* step and intensely seek God for our- 

* selves. ... The way to worship 

* is to cultivate the habit of worship; 

* the way to find God is to expect to 

* find Him; the way to be flooded with 

* the Divine Presence is to set the 
* will and disposition open in that di- 

* rection. 

es Rufus M. Jones. 
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symbolism of the bread and wine is ex- 
plained. Gradually such expressions as 
“bread of life’? and ‘‘feed on him by faith 
with thanksgiving” cease to be the meaning- 
less figures of speech they so often are to 
boys and girls eager for reality. 

A few words more regarding the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the celebration 
of the sacrament, then the group passes to 
the church singing a processional hymn. 
The lights in the church are dim, and 
candles add to the “atmosphere’’ of the 
surroundings. On the pulpit—or chancel— 
platform stands the communion table, with 
chairs placed around it. At a given signal 
a group of the young folks come forward 
and take their seats at the table and are 
given the bread and “wine” directly by 
the minister. 

As the bread is distributed he suggests 
certain definite things to remember, for 
example, how Jesus lived for us, the tests 
that came to him as they come to us, the 
secret of his victory and of ours, and finally 
how Jesus becomes the way, the truth and 
the life for us all. After an interval of si- 
lence during which these thoughts make 
their impression, the “wine” is passed, 
while various definite objectives are sug- 
gested for the silent prayer. which follows 
the taking of the cup. 

When the first group has thus sat in 
spirit around the Lord’s table with the 
Master they resume their places in the pews. 
Another group then takes seats at the 
communion table and the same procedure is 


repeated. .Other groups follow until the 
entire company has participated. Lest. 
those sitting in the pews feel that they have 
no share in the service until the time comes 
for them to sit at the table, special care is 
taken to suggest the subjects for remem- 
brance and for prayer so clearly that all can 
hear, and to vary them with each group 
so that there shall be a sequence of thought 
which moves on naturally to a climax. 

A final hymn and then a short prayer and 
benediction bring to a close a service in 
which the sacred associations of an ancient: 
symbol have taken on new meaning and 
new impressiveness. Repeated testimony 
from those who have taken part in these. 
services indicates that this type of com- 
munion service brings the momentous ex- 
perience of an Easter reception into church 
membership to a consummation, and so 
remains as an abiding inspiration. 

Carl M. Gates, 
Minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
* * 
FOR CLASSES LOOKING TOWARD 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


In a booklet called “Conversations with 
the Training Class” may be found suggestive 
and helpful material for leaders of young 
people’s groups who are frankly facing the 
question of church membership. Some of 
the topics included are: The Naturalness of 
the Religious Life, The Difference Jesus 
Has Made, Why There is a Christian Church, 
The Opportunities and Obligations of 
Church Membership. Following the pre- 
sentation of each topic is a list of questions 
for discussion. This booklet may be se- 
cured by writing to its publishers, The Com- 
mission on Evangelism and Devctional 
Life, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


* * 


FAR AND WIDE THEY GO 


Not the least of the services rendered by 
the G. S. 8. A. is that of its Loan Library.. 
Every week requests are received and 
books are sent out, some to near-by places, 
but many to schools hundreds of miles from. 
this office. During the month of January 
102 books left our shelves and journeyed 
far afield. 

This is a most encouraging fact. The: 
desire for better understanding, for im- 
provement of one’s teaching, for a deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life—all are signs which 
augur well for the progress of our schools. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Among recent offerings sent in for- 
Japan is a check for $5.00 from our church 
school at Inman’s Chapel, N. C. The 
fact that the summer school at Friendly 
House is one of the interests of our Ameri- 
ean Friendship Offering and that its 
“needs” this year are many, adds special 
significance to this gift. 


rs 
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Among Our Churches 


Wisconsin Letter 


Since last October 
the State Superintend- 
ent’s office has handled 
a considerable volume 
of correspondence re- 
garding the sale of the 
Universalist church in 
Augusta. It was ex- 
pected that the prop- 
erty would be disposed of, but some of the 
members and friends there made a united 
protest, of which we were very glad. So 
the Augusta church has not been sold, and 
will not be. There is a plan under way 
by the newly organized group to have 
regular visits by the Superintendent, 
preaching services, and a Sunday school. 
Mr. C. W. Warner, who most vehemently 
opposed the idea of disposing of the proper- 
ty, has been elected president of the new 
organization there, and he writes me of 
some definite plans for the future. This is 
all good news for Wisconsin Universalism. 
* * Markesan.—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, 
the pastor, is carrying on loyally, but 
with some discouraging circumstances that 
sooner or later will be overcome. There 
is sufficient wealth among our members to 
keep this church open and bills paid, with 
a small contribution from the State Con- 
vention. Some years ago, when I was 
Mid-West Superintendent, and Rey. G. A. 
King (now deceased) was pastor at Mar- 
kesan, we had a “Universalist revival’ 
in that church, and after a two weeks 
“campaign” received thirty-seven new 
members into it on the closing Sunday 
morning. Mr. Rasnake is a loyal Uni- 
versalist, a splendid pastor, and a good 
preacher. If he is given the kind of co- 
operation and encouragement that he well 
deserves, Markesan will succeed. * * 
Mukwonago and Stoughton.—These 
two churches have been working together 
for several years under the leadership of 
Rey. M. L. Aldridge. Both churches have 
splendid Sunday schools and_ well-or- 
ganized Ladies’ Aid Societies. Mr. Al- 
dridge is greatly beloved in both parishes. 
Our next State Convention will be held in 
Mukwonago in May. Date will be an- 
nounced in my next month’s letter. * * 
Racine.—Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott 
writes that the annual meeting on Jan. 
13 was the best for some time. A pro- 
gram and cafeteria free supper were 
enjoyed by the members. Two new trus- 
tees were elected—John Thompson, edi- 
tor of the Wisconsin Agriculturist, and 
R. R. Keith. The twilight services on 
illustrated drama-lectures have been quite 
popular, drawing good Sunday evening 
audiences. Special music is an added 
feature of these lectures. The Young 
People’s Christian Union is “doing nicely,” 
so it is reported. The church is working 
on the budget for the year, with about 


two-thirds of the necessary amount sub- 
scribed. Both Willing Workers and the 
Guild have subscribed to the budget plan. 
The Sunday school is increasing, and is 
reported better than last year. Two new 
classes have been organized. Mr. Abbott 
affirms that there is ‘increased enthusi- 
asm.”’ * * Wausau.—This is our lead- 
ing Wisconsin church, beautiful and 
modern in every respect. Recent church 
bulletins, “The Wausau Universalist,” 
indicate the usual splendid activities. 
Unfortunately, the pastor, Rev. Noble 
McLaughlin, has been very ill during the 
past two weeks, and confined to the hos- 
pital, but is now rapidly improving 
Paul McKee, secretary of the Wausau 
Y. M. C. A. and superintendent of our 
Sunday school, took charge of the Surday 
morning service on Jan. 31, and Garl 
Mathie conducted the service Feb. 7. 
The Wausau church is fortunate enough to 
have a number of men who can and will 
conduct a Sunday morning service when it 
becomes necessary. Thus, Mr. McLaugh- 
lin has ample and willing support in his 
church. * * Monroe.—The Monroe 
church is going forward under the pastor- 
ate of the State Superintendent. This is a 
most delightful church to serve. In 
over twenty-three years of pastoral work 
and superintendency in our denomination, 
we have found no more devoted or loyal 


friends. We are fortunate enough here 
to have a very large Ladies’ Aid Society. 
That usually signifies victory for any 
church. We have two women on our board 
of trustees and I should not worry if we 
had more. At a recent meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society at the parsonage, Mrs. 
Robinson entertained fifty women, every 
one a worker in the church. A consid- 
erable number of others were unable to ke 
present. We have monthly parties for 
young people, and invite them irrespective 
of church, creed or what not. The average 
attendance is one hundred. A program of 
music, reading, and finally of dancing is 
given. High school, and the County 
Normal located in Monroe, are well rep- 
resented at these parties. Sunday school 
averages seventy-five, and we now have a 
class of young men, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Lida Ludlow, whese influence in 
our church, as well as the community, 
has always been helpful and inspiring. 
Our monthly “parish suppers’ given 
Sunday evenings at the church, are well 
attended. On a recent Sunday evening 
we had a fine program of Indian music, 
under the leadership of Kenneth Gnagi, 
and special violinists from the Madison 
School of Music. The pastor has appointed 
a special membership committee, to plan 
for an Easter class, at which time we shall 
introduce our new robed choir, the pastor 
himself wearing a new pulpit gown. 
Luther Riley Robinson. 


Rhode Island Letter 


A variety of circum- 
stances deprived us of 
the conferences which 
in the past have been 
so helpful during the 
fall, winter and spring, 
but we were successful 
in getting together on 
Ash Wednesday at the 
Church of Our Father in Pawtucket for 
our annual Ash Wednesday conference. 
In spite of the inclement weather there 
was a good attendance, including a good 
delegation from Attleboro and North 
Attleboro. Rev. Wm. Couden of Provi- 
dence, chairman of the Conference com- 
mittee, presided at the afternoon session, 
and the speakers were Rev. Isaac V. Lob- 
dell of Attleboro and Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood of Woonsocket. Supper was served 
at 6 o’clock and in the evening Rev. John 
M. Foglesong of the Church of the Media- 
tor, Providence, gave a sermon on peace 
and how to attain it. Following the ser- 
mon the communion was served, with 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot of Providence 
officiating. * * Rev. Frederick S. Walker 
of Gardiner, Me., who recently accepted 
the call to the Pawtucket church, began 
work in his new field Feb. 21. * * On 
Sunday, Feb. 7, which marked the com- 


mencement of the eleventh year of the 
pastorate of Mr. Soule at Harrisville, 
Mr. Victor A. Friend of Melrose, president 
of the General Convention, was the 
speaker. Mr. Friend gave a very inter- 
esting, helpful address about the work of 
the Convention, and expressed hope for 
the fullest co-operation during the coming 
years, that all of the interests of the de- 
nomination may be strengthened. * * 
The Gospel of Good News, a period of 
morning devotions over station WEAN, 
the Shepard stores in Providence, every 
Monday morning, is attracting a good deal 
of favorable notice, and is bringing the 
Rhode Island Convention to the front. 
We have had some fine addresses, and all 
those co-operating express appreciation 
for the work of our Convention committee 
in preparing and carrying out these broad- 
casts. The morning devotion period which 
we sponsor is every Monday morning 
from 7.45 to 8. The first Monday of 
each month the speaker is a Universalist. 
* * Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket is conducting a series of “‘cottage”’ 
Lenten services. He has divided his 
parish into several districts, with a meet- 
ing each night in one of the districts, so 
that during the season he will hold over 
twenty services. The First Church, 
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Providence, through Lent, is hearing 
ministers from various denominations, 
telling why they chose their particular 
denomination. The Church of the Media- 
tor, Providence, is co-operating with the 
churches in its section of the city holding 
Lenten services, and our East Providence 
church is holding union Lenten services 
_ with the churches in that section of the 
city. At Harrisville Mr. Soule is giving 
a series of sermons under the general 


Ohio 


Rainsboro.—Several years ago Dr. W. 
R. Rowland, then minister at Blanchester, 
journeyed to Rainsboro and held some 
services in a hall with marked success. 
After his death attempts were made to 
revive the movement, without success, 
and for several years now nothing has 
been attempted. For some months, how- 
ever, there has been a growing feeling 
among our friends that we should attempt 
some special services in the vicinity. Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 3, the State Superin- 
terdent went to Rainsboro. Friends had 
rented the hall and arranged for special 
music, as well as having cared for adver- 
tising the meeting. More than one hun- 
dred people gathered for our service. 
They came from far and near—some drove 
many miles to attend and many came from 
the village. There seemed to be a real 
interest in the Universalist message as we 
tried to present it. Further efforts will 
be made at Rainsboro, and if the interest 
at present manifest continues, it is likely 
that some arrangement for regular work 
could be made. * * North Olmsted.— 
It was my privilege to be present for the 
annual meeting of the North Olmsted par- 
ish, on the evening of Jan. 5. A consid- 
erable number of our members gathered 
for a parish supper in the Coe Memorial 
parish house. Still more came in time for 
the business session. Good work has been 
done during the past year under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, and all 
reports were most gratifying. A chorus 
choir of young people has been organized 
and is rendering fine service. A Clara 
Barton Guild came into existence recently 
andjbids fair to be quite successful. * * 
Akron.—Monday evening, Jan. 25, mem- 
bers and friends of the Akron parish were 
invited guests of their minister, Rev. Geo. 
Cross Baner, at a splendid salmon supper 
in the social rooms of the church. It was 
my happy privilege to be present for this 
occasion. Large fresh salmon were secured 
direct from the Puget Sound district. 
The minister helped in their preparation 
and the ladies contributed pies, ete., for 
the feast. This party is an annual affair 
in the Akron church, and one to which all 
look forward. *4* Le Roy.—The annual 
meeting of the church was held on Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 9. At 6.30 about sixty 
members; and friends sat_down to a fine 
supper. Following this, Rev. George 


heading ‘“‘A Faith to Live By,” in which 
he proclaims the teachings of the Uni- 
versalist Church. * * Monday, March 
28, at the East Providence church the men 
of our churches are to have a get-together 
when the entertaining church will serve 
supper. The speaker of the evening will 
be Mr. Malcolm C. Reese of Boston, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Lay- 
men’s League of the Unitarian Church. 
Arthur M., Soule. 


Letter 


Cross Baner of Akron gave a talk on 
present day conditions and the great need 
for the liberal religion in the world. A 
happy incident in connection was a sur- 
prise birthday cake presented to Mrs. 
Anna Simmons, which Mrs. Simmons 
proceeded to cut, responding with appro- 
priate words. Reports and election of 
officers followed, and all reports showed 
material progress. Regular services are 
held on the second and fourth Sundays of 
each month. A Y. P. C. U. has been or- 
ganized. Attendance at services of wor- 
ship is good, and our people are keenly 
interested in their church and its success. 
* * Cincinnati.—The annual meeting 
was held on Wednesday evening, Jan. 138, 
with an unusually good attendance. 
Both General and State Superintendents 
were present. Dr. Etz spoke following 
the parish supper and commented briefly 
on the work in general. The financial 


report showed a substantial balance on. 


hand and the treasury in a healthy condi- 
tion. Reports of all auxiliary organiza-- 
tions showed good work. The minister, , 
Rev. Robert Cummins, 
tailed report and made some definite: 
recommendations which were referred to 
the board of trustees for consideration.. 
Officers elected were as follows: President, 
W. Carlisle Ratliff, treasurer, Carl L. Hud- 
son; clerk, Miss Georgia B. Green; trustees, . 
Miss Lydia Beck, Chester B. Lambirth, 
Burnett Reed; financial secretary, Miss 
Ella Whitson; deacons, Chester B. Lam- 
birth and Burnett Reed. * * Norwalk.— 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 12, a parish supper 
was held in the social rooms of the church. 
There was a splendid attendance and a 
keen interest in the business of the church. 
The State Superintendent was present, 
and did what he could to help along. Nor- 
walk is a very loyal Universalist church 
and, while not large in numbers, its people 
are always to be found true to their church. 
Plans were made for carrying on the work 
which should bring some definite results. 
* * Blanchester.—Rev. C. W. Kirk- 
patrick is regular minister here, and ser- 
vices are held the first and third Sundays 
of each month. Interest is increasing and 
all departments of the church life are 
active. A Y. P. C. U. has been organized 
and is doing nicely with business and de- 
votional meetings. Raymond Fouch is 
president. 
Stanley C. Stall. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Stanley Manning, State Superin- 
tendent of Maine, has begun to paint the 
glories of Caribou in the Universalist 
Banner, and to tell of the beauty of the 
motor roads leading thereto, in prepara- 
tion for the State Convention, which is to 
meet there Sept. 19. 


Benjamin F. Johnson, prominent law- 
yer of Bostcn and Lynn, died Feb. 19. 
The funeral was held at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Lynn, Mass., on Mon- 
day, Feb. 22, with Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., and Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D. D., officiating. 


At the big Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U. Rally 
at the Church of the Redemption in Bos- 
ton on Sunday evening, Feb. 14, Miss 
Ulrich had present with her seven repre- 
sentatives from the Y. P. C. U. of the 
Leominster church. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Me., 
is delivering a series of Lenten sermons 
upon “The Elements in a Productive 
Religion,” including ‘Purposeful Prayer,” 
“Constructive Thought,” “Creative Ex- 
perience,”’ and ‘‘An Adequate God.” 

Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., mission 
preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, will conduct a series of missions 
in Universalist churches in the furtherance 


of joint efforts to extend the liberal gospel. 
For the past week he has been in Peoria, 
Ill. We shall publish his address on 
“Paralyzed Liberalism and a Needy 
World” in the near future. 


Gilbert Ayres, son of Rev. Samuel Gil- 
bert Ayres, D. D., is on the faculty of 
Tech, lecturing, doing research work, and 
working for his doctor’s degree. 


Dr. Martin M. Brown of North Adams, 
Mass., one of the most prominent Univer- 
salist laymen in Massachusetts, is in deep 
sorrow over the death of Mrs. Brown, who 
passed away Feb. 16 after a three months’ 
illness. 


Mr. Henry W. Felton, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania State Convention, wrote 
an able editorial for the Montrose Inde- 
pendent on “‘What Laws Shall We Up- 
hold?” 


Rev. Robert Whitaker, frequent con- 
tributor to the Christian Leader and other 
religious weeklies, has recently moved from 
La Crescenta, which the postal authories 
changed not long ago to Montrose, to 1026 
West 106th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of schools in Washington and member 
of the General Convention Board, has 


been carrying heavy responsibilities the: 
past two weeks in connection with the: 


submitted de-- 
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meeting in Washington of the Department 
of Superintendents of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Mrs. Lina McKain was instantly killed 
by a trolley car near her home in Pitts- 
burgh recently. Her sister, Mrs. Cora 
MeMullen, is 2 member of the Universalist 
church in Washington, and her daughter, 
Miss Marjorie McKain, holds a position 
with the Macmillan Company in Boston. 


Rey. Ezekiel V. Stevens of Marlboro 
assisted in getting up an admirable inter- 
church Lenten program for Wednesday 
nights during Lent. Dr. Gilroy, editor of 
the Congregationalist, Rev. F. L. Leavitt 
of Worcester, and Bishop W. F. Anderson 
were the speakers for February. 


Rey. Luther Ballou, pastor of the com- 
munity church of Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, 
has organized a class of associate members 
of the church made up of citizens who be- 
lieve in the work of the church on the civic 
side especially. 

Mrs. Payson, wife of the Rev. Fred L. 
Payson of Newfields, N. H., underwent a 
major operation at the Massachusetts 


General Hospital on Feb. 12. She is 
doing well. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, pastor of 


the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, ably represented the de- 
nomination in his annual appearance at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, for four noonday 
sermons, at Lenten services in Mt. Vernon 
Congregational Church, Boston, at the Uni- 
versalist church of Melrose, and at Trem- 
ont Temple. 


Rey. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow, 
Mass., lectured at the Theclogical School 
in Tufts College, Feb. 17. Dean Lee S. 
McCollester gave a little dinner at his 
home, 48 Professors Row, Tufts College, 
Feb. 16, for Mr. Hammatt and Dr. Per- 
kins. Others present were Professor 
Brotherston, Professor Cole and Dr. van 
Schaick. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester left on Feb. 19 
for Greensboro, N. C., where he takes the 
place of Rev. Horace Westwood, mission 
preacher of the Unitarian Layman’s 
League, at an institute or mission to be 
‘held for the Universalist society of which 
Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., is pastor. 


Rev. Frank W. Merrick D. D., will be 
the supply preacher at New Bedford, 
Mass., from Feb. 28 on through March. 


Dr. George E. Huntley has been asked 
by the Lowell, Mass., First Church, to 
continue as interim pastor to the end of the 
calendar year. Dr. Huntley plans to 
continue the work in Lowell at least to 
‘the summer vacation. 


The Massachusetts Superintendent, Dr. 
Coons, preached in the First Church in 
Weymouth on Feb. 21, taking for his sub- 
ject “Glimpses of God’s Part in America’s 
History.” The service was a recognition 
of the 200th anniversary of Washington’s 
birth. On Wednesday evening, Feb. 24, 
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representatives of the three Weymouth 
churches met to discuss the possibility 
and advisability of the merger of two, if 
not all, of the Weymouth Universalist 
churches. 


Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Weymouth 
preached in the Unitarian church in 
Tyngsboro, Mass., on Feb. 21, and will 
preach there again the 28th. Mr. Regi- 
nald M. Deacon will supply on March 6 
and 13, and Mr. Robert H. Lewis will 
have the services on Palm Sunday and 
Easter, March 20 and 27. Early in April 
at the annual parish meeting in Tyngsboro, 
it is planned to elect a permanent pastor. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. 
D., pastor. Throop Memorial Church, 
and all departments, spent the month of 
January studying the Five Points of our 
faith. We wanted everybody to know of 
our beautiful faith and at the same time 
we wanted to make a statement of it_in 
terms of modern thinking to meet the need 
of this time. There was fine interest all 
along the line, and we have an encouraging 
list of new friends. We discovered that 
more time should have been taken for 
such a study, and we propose to continue 
the work over Easter. We believe that 
our need is not so much for a new form 
as for a new spirit, a new mood, a new 
setting. Two new members have been 
received into the church. The junior de- 
partment of the church school under the 
leadership of Rev. Percy Smith is setting 
a high standard. The Y. P. C. U. con- 
tinues to be one of our most active and 
effective departments. A ‘Season of 
Liberal Lent’”’ will be observed with daily 
readings for all. This is the heart of the 
tourist season and our congregations are 
growing steadily. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. H. H. Niles, pastor. 
On Wednesday evening, Feb. 10, the adult 
class of the Sunday schocl was organized, 
with C. P. Hopley of the Bankers Supply 
Company as president, Mrs. Nelson vice- 
president and Mrs. Alexander L. Proske 
secretary-treasurer. Beginning as a class 
of parents who brought their children 
to Sunday school and studied together 
Cope’s “‘Religious Education in the Fam- 
ily,” it increased until the seventeen 
people who gathered Wednesday evening 
decided to form an adult class and invite 
other members of the parish to meet 
with them on Sunday mornings. Attend- 
ance at Sunday school at present is the 
highest in the history of the Denver church. 
On the afternoon of Monday, Jan. 25, 
Mr. Niles solemnized the marriage cere- 
mony for Walter Edwin Claire of Water- 
town, New York, and Miss Susan Alice 
Ross of Denver. Mrs. Claire is a member 
of the Universalist parish. She has di- 
rected several amateur plays for the Sun- 
day school and has been an active worker 
in the Camp Fire work in Denver. During 


the holiday season, the interior of our 
church was dressed in Christmas attire. 
At the close of the season, the decorations 
were removed and workmen were employed 
to clean the paint, the result being that on 
Jan. 31 the members of the congregation 
were ushered into a church all spice and 
span. For the holiday decorations and 
the cleaning of the interior we are in- 
debted to W. F. R. Mills, A. Findling and 
G. B. Bosworth. The Fireside Club pre- 
sented another entertaining program on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 30, when Dr. Ernest 
Cadle gave a talk on African life and cus- 
toms. Dr. Cadle, who was born in Africa 
and who plans soon to leave for that coun- 
try again, took his listeners with him on an 
exciting journey through the land of big 
game and bushmen. Rev. Harold H. 
Niles delivered the sermon at the celebra- 
tion of Founders’ Day by the local chapters 
of the P. E. O., an education society. The 
service was held in the Montview Boule- 
vard Presbyterian Church and was largely 
attended. Other recent addresses deliv- 
ered by Mr. Niles have been before the 
following groups: The Peace Pipe Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the Literary Group of the Denver 
Woman’s Club, and the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Sherman School, of 
which one of our members, Miss Flora I. 
Doble, is principal. He is scheduled to 
speak on Washington at the Parent- 
Teacher Association of East Denver high 
school, the Denver Woman’s Club and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
at Brighton, Colo. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. Young People’s Sunday 
was observed at the morning service, 
Feb. 14. Three representatives of the 
Y. P. C. U., Miss Allison Claflin, Miss 
Frieda Oliver, and Miss Betty Ballou, 
marched in with the choir and minister 
and took part in the service. Mr. Walter 
McPeak, a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Y. P. C. U., stepped to the 
front at the time of the offering and made 
an interesting little address. Dr. Perkins 
preached an effective sermon for young 
people. The members of the Union par- 
ticipating, due to a recent reorganization, 
were much younger than any who have 
taken part in other years, but all entered 
into the service with reverence and dig- 
nity. There was no sense of something 
interjected from outside, such as one often 
finds when other organizations participate, 
but the service was characterized by beau- 
tiful unity. 


Maine 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. The young people conducted the 
morning service Feb. 14. Robert Good- 
win presided, and led the responsive read- 
ing. Earl Pierce read the scripture lesson 
and offered prayer. Bernard Hutchins 
spoke on ‘“‘Health, Wealth, and Charac- 
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ter.” Faunce Pendexter spoke on ‘‘Look- 
ing Up to Lincoln.”” About thirty mem- 
bers of the Auburn Y. P. C. U. were en- 
tertained at a valentine social. Mr. 
Rheiner is giving a series of illustrated 
lectures on travels in Europe. At the 
annual parish meeting Jan. 15, Ernest B. 
Jackson and George M. Bachelder were 
elected to the parish committee. The 
clerk, Frank E. DeCoster, and the collector, 
Mrs. Harriet Waite, were re-elected. 
Glenn R. Mcintire was elected treasurer. 
G. Leon Curtis served as moderator. 
Reports indicated activity in many lines. 
Mrs. Waite reported forty-seven babies on 
the cradle roll. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. At a meeting of the church on 
Feb. 9, a vote, which was unanimous, was 
taken asking Mr. Vossema to become the 
regular minister. Up to this time he 
has been acting pastor. Now he accepts 
the hearty request of All Souls Church and 
will be the permanent minister. The 
men of the parish will serve a supper on 
March 2. The men of All Souls are fa- 
mous as caterers, as well as general work- 
men. It was this same group which, last 
summer, practically renewed the church 
property with new paint and repairs. 
On Sunday evening, Feb. 14, a union ser- 
vice of all the Protestant churches of 
East Boston was held in our church. It 
was largely attended, and was pronounced 
by those of other churches to be the best 
service of the kind ever held in East Bos- 
ton. Rev. Crawford O. Smith of Beacon 
Universalist Church, Brookline, was the 
preacher, having for his subjeci, ‘‘The 
Dignity of Man.” There was an attend- 
ance of 149. 

Gardner.—Rey. Helene Ulrich, pastor. 
The World Day of Prayer was observed by 
a union service of the Protestant churches 
of Gardner in our church on Feb. 12. The 
service was in charge of our pastor. Of 
the fifteen Protestant churches, eleven 
took active part in the service, while 
others sent representatives. Ninety at- 
tended the service. It was the first time 
that women only took part. The ministers 
were there as listeners and worshipers. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. On Wednesday, Jan. 13,. our 
Clara Barton Guild sponsored a successful 
recital and concert. The Ladies’ Social 
Union sponsored a salad demonstration 
on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 26. Refresh- 
ments were served, and considerable profit 
was realized from the sale of the kind of 
salad dressing used in the demonstration. 
On Tuesday evening, Feb. 2, the Ladies’ 
Social Union served a turkey supper. 
The regular monthly meeting of the teach- 
ers and officers of the church school was 
held Wednesday evening, Feb. 8. After 

the dinner and business, a teacher training 
class was conducted by the pastor. It 
was voted at that meeting that each week 
the pastor select a verse of scripture to be 


memorized by all members of the school. 
Jt was thought that as the Bible is the su- 
preme text book for Christians, we should 
become more familiar with it, and that 
such a method would be an effective means 
to that end. Some one will be called 
upon each Sunday to give the verse an- 
nounced the preceding Sunday. There 
was a large attendance at the Poverty 
Party held in the social rooms of the 
church Thursday evening, Feb. 4, by the 
Fortnightly Club. There was a fashion 
parade, games and refreshments. Prizes 
were awarded for the most distinctive 
costumes and to the winners of the games. 
Twenty-two members of the Ladies’ Social 
Union met at the parsonage Wednesday 
afternoor, Feb. 10, for their annual meet- 
ing. Mrs. Annie K. Slaney presided, and 
officers were elected as follows: President, 
Mrs. Pearl E. Davis; secretary, Mrs. Ruth 
Parker; treasurer, Mrs. Ellen S. Leach; 
collector, Mrs. Mabel Dinwoodie. Mrs. 
Slaney read an interesting paper on Edgar 
Guest, and then, after general discussion, 
each member read her favorite poem. 
Refreshments were served by the hostess, 
Mrs. Mooney. Mrs. H. R. Paine and 
Mrs. E. W. Carpenter poured. The pastor 
is urging the daily use of our Lenten book- 
let, “Abiding Faith.” Nearly 100 copies 
have already been distributed. The pastor 
has given press publicity to this splendid 
work by Dr. Etz. On Sunday, Feb. 7, 
there were twenty-five more persons in 
the congregation than on the correspond- 
ing Sunday a year ago. Our attendance 
average for January was considerably more 
than that for January, 1931. It is an in- 
spiration to have so many children and 
young people in the congregation every 
Sunday. Thirty children were present 
on Jan. 24, many remaining throughout 
the entire service. Always, there are from 
twenty to thirty children at our service of 


worship. 
* * 


LEND A HAND CONFERENCE 


On Saturday, March 5, the Lend a Hand 
Clubs will hold their Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence in the Beacon Universalist Church, 
286 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline, Mass., by the kind invitation 
of the Beacon Lend a Hand Club of that 
church. 

The program for the morning has been 
earefully planned especially for children 
and young people, though of equal in- 
terest to their elders. It will open at 
10.30 with a welcome by Rev. Crawford 
O. Smith and a response by Rev. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot, LL. D., president of the 
Lend a Hand Society, and will include a 
candlelight service by the West Roxbury 
group, singing by the children’s choir of 
twenty boys and girls from Winchester, 
under the direction of Kenneth W. Moffatt, 
organist, club reports by the delegates, 
news and appeals from the central office 
by the executive secretary, Miss Annie 
Florence Brown, and a short talk by Rey. 


Sidney Lovett of the Mount Vernon 
Congregational Church, Boston, on ‘“‘Good- 
will on Earth.” 

The afternoon session, which opens at. 
2 o’clock, is for adults and the public is 
cordially invited. Addresses will be made 
by Superintendent Howard B. Gill, State: 
Prison Colony, Norfolk, on ‘Our Work at. 
Norfolk,’ and Mr. Herbert C. Parsons, 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee, on “The State’s 
Interest in the Child.” 

Will readers have this notice given all 
publicity possible, that many may improve 
this golden “opportunity to hear two well- 
known speakers on important topics. 
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* WHO’S WHO : 
* —_ * 
2 Roland Hall Sharp is the special * 
* correspondent of the Christian * 
* Science Monitor at Geneva. ~ 
* Mrs. W. E. Pardee is a member * 
* of the Universalist church of Akron, * 
* Ohio. Sheisa graduate cfthe State * 
* Normal School of Fredonia, New * 
* York, and has studied summers at * 
* Cornell. Her husband is Judge W. * 
* E. Pardee of the Court of Appeals * 
* in Ohio. * 
* Rev. Lyman Achenbach of Car- * 
* thage, N. Y., is pastor of the United * 
* Christian Church of that commu- * 
* nity. He graduated from St. Law- * 
* rence University in 1929 and from * 
* the theological school in 1981. bs 
ss Rev. Robert Whitaker, formerly * 
* of La Crescenta, Cal., is now living * 
* at 1026 West 106th St., Los An- * 
* geles. He was born in England, * 
* educated in New England, spent a * 
* year as a missionary in Mexico, * 
* served churches in Washington, * 
* Oregon and California, has been * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
tS * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


General Secretary of the General 
Baptist Convention of California, 
teacher ot ethics and public speaking 
at Nevada University, editorial 
writer for the Pacific Baptist, editor 
of the Open Forum, and field sec- 
cretary for the Amerian Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

Rey. John M. Trout, minister of 
the Federated Church of Sandwich, 
Mass., was formerly Extension 
Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches. 

Mary Grace Canfield is the wife 
of Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., 
pastor of the Universalist church 
in Greensboro, N. C. 

Rey. Julian S. Wadsworth is a 
member of the New England Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who has been stationed for 
a number of years at Chateau 
Thierry. 
Geneva. 


He is now located at 
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FOR THESE HARD TIMES, 
—A NEW RELIGIOUS NOVEL 


The Macmillan Company, of New York 
City, issues the first novel based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Unique. Histori- 
cally accurate. Commended by religious 
leaders such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly 
dramatic period, when struggle for social 
justice and international peace gave 
motivating force for evolution of mono- 
theism. Shows Bible as a literature de- 
veloping in hard times. “By the Waters 
of Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,”’ 
by Louis Wallis. All booksellers, or the 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 
$2.00.—Advt. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Feb. 29. Hour: 10.45 
Speaker: Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., 
of Somerville. This is the first of three 
Lenten gatherings, similar to those of 
1931, which were attended so largely and 
enjoyed so thoroughly. The speakers 
on succeeding Mondays will be Rev. Vin- 
cent E. Tomlinson, D. D., and Rev. 
William Couden. 

There will be special music at each ser- 
vice, the soloist on Feb. 29 being Mrs. 
Evelyn Streeter Bell, the gifted alto singer 
of the First Universalist Church in Lowell. 

* * 
ORDINATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 
(Continued from page 278) 

For more than a year Fork Ridge has 
been ministered to by Rev. Francis W. 
Sigler. Coming into Universalist fel- 
lowship from a Methodist Episcopal cir- 
cuit of churches, he at once found the 
philosophy for which he longed and a 
warmth of friendship among our peorle 
which was highly pleasing to him and his 
fine family. 

Sunday, Jan. 17, Mr. Sigler was formally 
ordained to the ministry of the Universal- 
ist Church. The evening was anything 
but pleasant for automobile driving; rain 
began falling early in the evening and 
made many roads impassable. At 7.15, 
one half hour before time for the service 
to begin, the auditorium was comfortably 
filled with people and the churchyard was 
packed with many automobiles. 

The service was in charge of the State 
Superintendent of Churches, Rev. Stanley 
C. Stall. Prayer of invocation was made 
by Rev. Edward M. Minor of Rockland, 
Ohio, and the responses were read by J. 
Randall Crow, president of the West 
Virginia Convention. 

It was a rare privilege to have for the 
preacher of the occasional sermon our 
General Superintendent, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D. Dr. Etz also gave the prayer 
of ordination, administered the ordina- 
tion vow and gave the right hand of fel- 
lowship. 

Rev. Edward M. Minor gave the charge 
to the people and the State Superintend- 


ent, Mr. Stall, gave the charge to the min- 
ister. The benediction was pronounced 
by Rey. F. W. Sigler. 

The church auditorium was completely 
filled (on a very rainy evening), and our 
people were most happy with the program. 
From beginning to end the service was 
one of inspiration and consecration. 


Notices 


GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The letter of license granted to Rev. Aubrey F. 
Hess, Ph. D., having expired Oct. 24, 1931, he has 
been given full fellowship. 

J.C. Bowers, Secretary. 
ook 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of license as lay preacher granted to C. W 
Kirkpatrick, Blanchester. 

Fellowship granted to Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
Dayton, Ohio, Unitarian. : 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Harry Wright 
to New York, Rev. Thomas M. Murray to Michigan. 

Fellowship granted to clerical licentiate, Rev. 
William A. Wilson, Columbus. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
* Ox é 
WANTED 

A few copies of Harmonies New and Old, for use by 
a frontier mission group. Send to W. A. Price, State 
Superintendent of Churches, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

oe 

WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Rev. Earl Ware Foster, a licentiate of this Con- 
vention, dropped from fellowship at his own request, 
Feb. 6, 1932. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
oa 8Y 
IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 

The time—Supper, Monday, March 28, to lunch- 
eon Thursday, March 31, inclusive. Rates—$3.50 
per day. Reservations should be made in advance 
through Rev. A. A. Blair, 8 Auburn St., Nashua, 
N. H., who is in charge of the assignment of rooms. 

Dues—One dollar per year. 

Idlewild Farm—Mail address, Nashua, N. H., 
R.F.D. Telegraph address, Nashua, N. H. 

Automobile—Route 3 from Boston and 113 at 
Tyngsboro Bridge. 

By rail to Lowell, electric car to Tynsgboro Bridge. 
Call Idlewild for private conveyance from this point. 

Weston A. Cate. 
ca BY 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 

A Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in Canton, at the Universalist 
church, on Thursday, March 10. 

Rev. E. H. Smith of Foochow, China, will be the 
speaker for the afternoon. Mrs. 5S. G. Ayres of Nor- 
wood and others will bring messages that will make 
helpful and interesting sessions. 

It is expected that the transportation will be by 
special bus. Further information will be given. 


Plan now to go. 
x x 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Preachers 

March 1-4, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 8-11, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 15-18, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., S.S. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 


Boston. 


April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological: 
School in Harvard University. 

Eee 
THE WELLESLEY INSTITUTE 


The New England Institute of International Re- 
lations is offering a ten day course for those inter- 
ested in promoting world peace, to be held at Welles- 
ley College, June 23-July 2. Information regarding 
this institute and the institutes at Haverford, Pa., 
and Northwestern University may be obtained from 
the American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The enrollment at Wellesley will be limited to 150. 
Among those on the faculty will be Norman Thomas, 
Prof. H. E. B. Speight, Leighton Richards, James G. 
MacDonald, Sidney B. Fay, Robert C. Dexter, 
Father Corrigan, professor of Sociology at Boston’ 
College, and Professor Curtis of the Wellesley faculty. 
The cost will be $35 per person for room, board and 
tuition. 

se ES 
LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 


Lenten services are held from 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 
10 to March 25, at Tremont Temple, Boston, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

Feb. 29. Rev. William D. Goble, First Baptist 
Chureh, Cambridge. 

March 1. Rev. George E. Heath, Center Metho- 
dist Chureh, Malder. 

March 2. Rev. Lee S. McCollester, Dean Crane 
Theological School. 

March 8. Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church 
(Episcopal), Cambridge. 

March 4. Rev. Charles R. Joy, Vice-President 
American Unitarian Association. 

March 7. Rey. Philemon F. Sturges, Dean St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

March 8, 9 and 10. Dr. Frederick W. Adams, Bos- 
ton University School of Theology. 

March 11. Rev. Henry McF. B. Ogilby, Church 
of Our Saviour (Episcopal), Brookline. 

March 14. Rev. Vaughan Dabney, Dean Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

March 15. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 16. Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 17. Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, 
South Church, Boston. 

March 18. Rev. Willard L. Sperry, Dean Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

March 21. Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, 
Church, Brookline. 

March 22. Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, Harvard 
Church (Congregational), Brookiine. 

March 23. Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Bap- 
tist Church, Newton Center. 

March 24. Rev. William L. Stidger, Copley Meth- 
odist Church, Boston. 

March 25. Good Friday (12 to 3 p. m.) “‘The 
Seven Last Words of Christ.” 12, Rev. James 
Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple Baptist 
Church. 12.30, Rev. Elmer A. Leslie, Professor 
Boston University. 12.55, Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
President Newton Theological Seminary. 1.20, 
Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, Massachusetts Church 
Federation. 1.45, Rev. Jedidiah Edgerton, New 
Church Society, Roxbury. 2.10, Bishop William 
F. Anderson, Methodist Episcopal Church, North 
East Area. 2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First 
Church in Cambridge (Congregational). 


Old 


Baptist 


Obituary 
Harry F. Arnold 


Harry Field Arnold of Braintree, Mass., died Fri- 
day, Feb. 12, in the Goddard Hospital, Brockton, of 
pneumonia, which set in after an operation per- 
formed on Jan. 9, in the same hospital. 


Mr. Arnold was born in Braintree Feb. 9, 1866, 
the son of George Henry Arnold. He was educated 
in the Braintree schools, graduating from the high 
school with signal honors. 

All of his life he was a hard working and practical 
market gardener. He was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of the Braintree Appropriation 
Committee and a director of the Braintree Savings 
Bank. As a member of the Cochato Club, he took 
great pleasure in bowling. He was a member of 
All Souls Church, serving on the parish committee, 
and for several years was president of the parish 
society. He was a charter member of the Men’s 
Club of the church. He was also a member of the 
Universalist Club of Boston. 

In connection with his regular occupation, he was 
an active member on the Executive Committee of 
the Market Gardeners Association of Boston, be- 
ing a former president of the organization. 

He was married forty years ago to Miss Elizabeth 
Our of West Hingham. He is survived by his widow, 
one son, Henry Stedman Arnold, and five grand- 
children, Stedman, Virginia, Marcia, Beatrice and 
Constance; one sister, Mrs. Eben Prescott of Brain- 
tree; and three brothers, George A. of Braintree, 
Louis W. of Waban, and John E. of Braintree. 

‘The funeral services were held in All Souls Church, 
Braintree, at 3 p. m., on Monday, Feb. 15. Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the church, and 
Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, a former pastor, officiated. 
Burial was in Fort Hill Cemetery, West Hingham. 

In the death of Harry Arnold, a strong, loyal, 
generous Universalist layman has dropped from the 
ranks. As Mr. Wilson said in the funeral address: 
“There are so many splendid things to be said about 
him that it is difficult to choose any particular vir- 
tues to emphasize.” He was a “true man,’ one, 
as nearly as we are likely to find, who was the living, 
practical expression of his abiding Universalist faith. 


Thomas Edwards, Jr. 


Thomas Edwards, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the 
Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, 
D. C., a member of the Unitarian church, who 
married one of our Universalist girls, Miss Blanch 
Pushaw of Washington, died Feb. 7 at his home at 
1443 Girard St., Washington. He was sixty-seven 
years old. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins conducted the 
funeral services Tuesday, Feb. 9. 

Two grown children, who attend the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, Francis Edwards 
and Irene Edwards, his wife, and other relatives 
survive him. 

He was an upright public-spirited citizen, a man 
who had the courage of his convictions in religious 
and all other matters, and one of the kindest of men 
—hbeloved by all who knew him. 


Howard W. Fluhrer 


On Feb. 6, Mr. Howard W. Fluhrer died at the Fox 
Memorial Hospital, Oneonta, N. Y., following an 
operation. An eight weeks’ illness had greatly weak- 
ened him, yet it was hoped that the operation would 
bring relief. His death gave the city deep sorrow, 
for he was one of its leading citizens. 

The memorial service was conducted on Feb. 8 at 
his home by Dr. Fred C. Leining, a personal friend, 
assisted by Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, pastor of the 
Chapin Memorial Church of Oneonta. On the fol- 
lowing morning the body was taken by the family to 
Albion, where a service was conducted on Wednesday 
morning in the Puilman Memorial Church, with 
Rev. L. H. Robinson, pastor, officiating. 

Mr. Fluhrer was the son of Dr. and Mrs 
Charles Fluhrec. He was born in New York City. 
His father was a Universalist clergyman, serving 
the Universalist church in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and then becoming the first minister of the Pullman 
Memorial Church in Albion. The son was always 
interested in electricity, and in his seventeenth year 
entered the employ of the Westein Union Telegraph 
Company at Grand Rapids. In 1895, he was called to 
Albion to install the first automatic telephone ex- 
change in New York State. This was the year in 
which his father began his pastorate in Albion. In 
1899 he went to Auburn, where he was manager of 
the automatic telephone company for thirteen years. 
He began his work in Oneonta in 1912 as general 
manager of the Otsego and Delaware Telephone 
Com any, and since 1924 he had served as president 
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as well as general manager. Under his leadership, 
this branch of the New York Telephone Company 
became a leader in efficiency and good will. Even in 
this period of depression, it was able to report an in- 
crease in business. Officials from New York City 
and Syracuse attended the memorial service as their 
tribute to their fellow-worker. 

Mr. Fluhrer was first a home man, and his home 
was an inspiration to the neighborhood. He was a 
member of the Chapin Universalist Church, which 
he served for many years as trustee and chairman of 
the board. His other affiliations were the Masonic 
fraternity (Auburn), Oneonta Country Club, Rotary 
and the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks. He 
was recognized as the godfather of Oneonta Rotary. 
He was a charter member of the Elks and served the 
lodge as its first exalted ruler. He also served as 
president of the South Central District. Mr. Fluh- 
rer always served as chairman of the Elks memorial 
service, and his electrical effects in this service made 
it a model in Elkdom. The children’s Christmas 
parties were always a delight to him, and he gave 
them great prominence in the benefactions of the 
lodge. He was for many years a member of the city 
police commission and the water board. During the 
World War, he served as chairman of the Oneonta 
Chapter of American Red Cross. 

The Oneonta Herald of Feb. 11 paid the follow- 
ing tribute to Mr. Fluhrer: ““To a man whose activi- 
ties and service are as well known throughout this 
vicinity as are those of Howard Fluhrer, no tribute 
may be fitting; he has made an enduring name in 
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the progress of the city and in the development of 
many of its outstanding organizations which will 
long be revered by the entire community.” 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Helen Barnard 
Fluhrer, whom he married at Albion in 1899, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Caleb P. Brackett, and an uncle, Dr. Wil- 
liam Fluhrer of Mountaindale. 
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Feb. 29---Its History. Mar. 7---Its Metaphysics. 
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Mar. 28---Criticism of Humanism. 

Apr. 4---Its Future. 
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which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quist 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
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perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
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Bibles 
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The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
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Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho 1 
for young men and young women, offering exce,- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commode 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully toe 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt, D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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Crackfing 


A tourist agency inserted an advertise- 
ment for a man who was required to escort 
parties abroad. A hard-up young man, 
who desired an easy post, applied, and was 
given an interview. 

“Good-morning,”’ said the agency of- 
ficial. ‘‘Parlez vous Francais?” 

“Ter—beg your pardon?” stammered 
the applicant. 

“Parlez vous Francais?” 

“T—ah—frightfully sorry, but I didn’t 
quite catch—” 

“T said, ‘Do you speak French?’ ”’ 

The young man smiled easily. 
yes,” he said, ‘‘fluently.”—T%t-Bits. 

* 


* 


“Oh, 


The other day at a discussion on psycho- 
analysis, a very enlightened group seemed 
a little afraid to laugh at a stcry which 
quite appealed to us. It surely wasn’t 
irreverent, and God must have greatly 
enjoyed it, since the joke is not on Him. 
It was that Siegmund Freud died and 
knocked at the gate of heaven. “Are you 
really Siegmund Freud?” asked St. Peter. 
“Are you the Professor Freud of Vienna? 
Then come right in. We need you up here. 
God thinks He’s as gredt a man as Musso- 
lini.”’—The Churchman. 

* * 

A negro passenger in the steerage, who 
was very seasick, was bantered by his 
friend as being a landlubber. 

“Dat’s correct,” said the mal-de-mer 
victim weakly. ‘Dey ain’t no ahgyment 
dere. Ah’s a landlubber an Ah’s jes’ 
findin’ out how much Ah lubs it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

A Seattle correspondent sends this 
one: Paul’s dad was writing an excuse for 
absence to the stern lady principal of his 
school. Watching over dad’s shoulder 
and reading, ‘Dear Miss S,” this eight- 
year-old boy said, ‘‘Oh, Dad, don’t say 
dear, she isn’t that kind.””—Ezchange. 

* * 

Small Boy: “Mummy, we’re going to 
play elephants at the zoo, and we want you 
to come.” 

Mother: “What on earth can I do?” 

Small Boy: “You can be the lady who 
gives them peanuts and candy.’’—Passing 
Show. 

* * 

Mrs. Greene (at her first football game): 
“Oh, isn’t it awful? Why, they will kill 
that poor boy underneath.” 

Daughter: ‘Don’t be silly, mother! He 
doesn’t mind it; he’s unconscious by this 
time.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Can you operate a typewriter?” 

“Yes, sir, I use the Biblical system.” 

“T never heard of it.” 

“Seek and ye shall find.”—Widow. 

* * 
He: “Why is the flag at half-mast?” 
She: “The place is dead.”—Midwestern 
Gilded Gosling. 
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George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“Why join any 
church?” and “Why join the Universalist Church?’’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


y 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical) 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Catechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. : 


Price 25 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


